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Only the actual experience of riding with ease over rough, 
country roads or granite-paved streets, can demonstrate 
how much large wheels and tires contribute to comfort, 


safety and economy in motoring. 
Comfort — because the tires of 
large circumference, literally smooth 
the way for the Oldsmobilist; absorb- 
ing all lesser inequalities and bridging 
over— instead of bouncing into — 
the larger depressions, 
Safety—because premature wear, 
undue strain and resultant blow-outs 
are avoided by tires that are more than 
adequate for the work they perform. 
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FOUR AND SIX-CYLINDER, 40 : 
HORSE-POWER, 38 and 42-INCH 


Oldsmobile ‘‘Autocrat ’’ 


4-cylinder, 40 horse-power (A. L. A. M. rating) 7-passenger t 6-cy 
car. Cylinders, 5-inch bore, 6-inch stroke. Wheel-base, 124 inches ir. 
Low center of gravity. Large wheels with 38 x 44-inch tires on demou yw 
able rims ’ 
Four and six-cylinder models als 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS 


Licensed Under Selden Patent 


Tires—and the Car 





because the Oldsmobile, by actual record, gets 
ble the average mileage from each casing. 

smobile, wheel sizes are justly proportioned to 
base and engine power — including a liberal 


and 60 
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allowance for a ‘‘margin of safety. 
We emphasize this matter because 
its importance to the owner is not 
always appreciated. But, the excel- 
lence of its tire equipment is truly 
typical of every part of the Olds- 
mobile—from its silent, long-stroke 
motor of phenomenal pulling power, 
to such details as the fine quality of 
its finish and upholstery. 


bd cé ° ° + 
obile ‘‘ Limited 
mower (A. L. A. M. rating) 7-passenger touring 
ire, 6-inch stroke. 


Wheel-base, 138 inches. 


‘se wheels with 42 x 44-inch tires. Straight 


1 doors. 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 
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When You Build 


—build 


FIREPROOF 


age proof, moisture proof, 
sound proof, vermin proof, 
warmer in Winter, 
cooler in Summer—of 


NATCO-HOLLOW : TILE 


The commoner materials no longer represent as they did the standards by 
which you should build. NATCO HOLLOW TILE has established new 
and higher standards of building comfort, safety and investment value, yet 
costs no more than brick, brick-and-wood, stone-and-wood or concrete. 


NATCO HOLLOW TILE is the same material, the same company’s 
product that has made fireproof America’s most famous and modern 
business and public structures, and is doing the same for practically all 
similar and even greater buildings now in construction. 


When you build, be it a residence, a hotel, an apartment house, a store, 


a factory, or any building of similar construction you should not look 
ahead a mere few years, but for generations. 
























Secure Now a Copy of 
the 96-page Book— 


“Fireproof Houses” 


which describes and photographically 
illustrates 45 houses costing $4,000 to 
$200,000; contains typical floor plans; 
and is also a complete text-book with 
simplified technical drawings, making 
clear all details of NATCO HOL- 
LOW TILE construction. Mailed for 
10c. postage. 


Me 


This book may mean more to you, as a pros- 
pective builder, than all the facts dealing 
with older and commoner building 
materials put together. 


Address Dept. K. 


NATIONAL FIRE 
PROOFING CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Offices in all Principal Cities. 
26 Factories. 
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HIS inaugurates a new advertising department, which 

will be a permanent feature of THe House BEAUTIFUL. 

We are combining one of our established departments 
for readers, known heretofore as ** In Metropolitan Shops” 
with advertising that is appropriate for such reading notes. 
We aim to make it one of the most interesting departments 
of the magazine. All advertisers will be given position 
alongside reading matter. 

The department is to be used primarily for small adver- 
tisements, although nothing less than a half inch, single 
column, will be accepted, and we reserve the right to decline 
any advertising that does not seem suitable. Our regular 
rate will obtain on single insertions. A special rate with 
a liberal discount has been adopted for yearly orders. 
Particulars furnished on request. Address the 4 lvertising 
Manager. 











. 
Ghe Shop of Robert Darvie 


1340 €. 47th St.. Chicago 
Candlesticks, Handwrought Metal 





These trays of beaten copper are 
suitable for ashes, pins, cigars, cards, 
coasters, and the larger sizes for serv- 
ing. Prices 314" .50, 4” .60, 412" .75, 
5" 90,5'%" $1.05, 6” $1.20, and the 
larger sizesin proportion. The | 3” tray 
is $5.00. Carriage charges additional. 


Special Orders Executed 








AreYou Going to Build a Home? 


Send $1.00 for our 120-page book 

“City and Suburban Residences” 
Showing Photos and Plans of 
Houses actually built, ranging 


from BUNGALOWS to HIGH-CLASS 
HOMES. Book sent postpaid. 


REEVES & BAILLIE, Architects 
Pe 700 Y.M.C. A. Bldg. —_— Peoria, Ill. 























The finest fire - place 
Furnishings for Mansion 
or Mountain Resort. 

Hand made Swedish 
Brass and Iron Goods— 
Wood Boge, Andirons, 
Sheree, Tong ati Pee. 
and Bellows all-P. 


ets. poe hr arg 
Catalogs and prices sent upon 
Fequest. 

FERDINAND KELLER 
Antiques and Art Goods 
216-224 South 9th Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Branch Store: 1307 Walnut Street 
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| TECO POTTE 


: Ask your art dealer or write for NEW TECO BOOK, 


i. The Gates Potteries, 631 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago 
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"PROTECT you Hors 
and floor 
ings frominjury. Also beau- 
urniture by using Glass 
g Furniture and Piano 
ce of casters. If your 
1 not supply you 
Write us— Onward Mfg. Co. 
U. S. Factory and Glass Plant 
| Menasha, Wisconsin 
} Canadian Factory, Berlin, Ont. | 







M arriage Announcements 


Engraved — 50 for $5.25 


tations engraved and printed, from $3.50 per 100 up. 
quality, prepaid anywhere. 2 sets envelopes, 
ng complete ee isiting Cards and Monogram Station- 


ery Write for sample 


The Estabrook Press, 189 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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ry ORIENTAL RUGS 


ILLEY 


on ae 5S PARK ST. 
K 225 tee | se 
ROOK 30 tt ILLUSTRATIONS 


Ghe Beautiful Haed-Waded 


PEQUOT RUGS 


Refreshing Simplicity 


Wholesome and agreeable colors. Decidedly artistic in 
design and inexpensive. Send for booklet. 


CHAS. H. KIMBALL 
40 Yantic Road Norwich Town, Conn. 












Make Your Money 
Go Further 


Doesn’t it occur to you that if you can buy 

more goods of equal quality it is to your ad- 

vantage todo so? That is the proposition that 

confronts you when dealing with us. We seil you 

Rugs and Carpets direct from the mill and you 

save the middleman’s profit of at least one-third. 

Consequently your money has just that much more 

purchasing power. 

Unsurpassed in quality, beauty and durability, 


R d 
Feaudura aanate 


** Direct from Loom to Room" 

are the product of 25 years’ experience and are made 
by one of the oldest and largest mills in the United 
States. You can learn for yourself what our rugs 
are like, for we allow a ten-day trial and 

We Cuarantee Absolute Satisfaction 

Or Rofund Every Cent of Your Money. 

We pay freight on certain amounts to cer- 

tain parts. Our beautiful catalogue, illus- 
trated in colors, will be mailed on your 
request. A postal card will bring it. 


BEAUDURA CARPET MILLS, Box 4705, Phila,, Pa. 
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EDITH W. SHERIDAN 
904-20 Marshall Field Bldg., Chicago 


Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate 
Estimates and designs furnished 

















THE CRAFTERS 





LAWRENCE BUCK MARY MOWER 


INTERIORS REMODELED 
FURNISHINGS DESIGNED AND SELECTED 


STEINWAY HALL 
D'ARCY GAW 


CHICAGO, ILL. | 
SAN JOSE, CAL. | 


BOWDOIN & MANLEY | 
546 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Draperies, Decorations 
Wall Coverings, Furniture 
Color Schemes, Samples and Estimates on r t 


































FRANCIS HOWARD wes 
15 E. 34th ST., N.Y. CITY 
3ENCHES, PEDESTALS, 
FONTS, VASES, BUSTS, 
GARDEN EXPERT 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 


A Book of Beautiful 
XMAS Gifts FREE 


showing distinctive articles made by 
our skilled craftsmen in copper, 
bronze, brass, art glass, tooled leath- 
ers, and rare woods. Blotters, calen- 
dars, pipe racks, match safes, s 
king sets, mottoes, frames, trays, 
bowls, tea caddies, bookends, candle 
shades, jewel boxes, desk sets, 




















clocks, lamps, etc. 25c up. Also 
our special catalog of tools and ma- 
terials for amateur craftsmen on 
request. Write today. 

A Dainty Gift. Enclose l0c and 
we will send this poltshed brass panel 6 inches long 
with calendar and nature study in two colors. 


The Frost Workshops 
34 Cedar Road Dayton, Ohio 











SAVES FURNITURE, 
PIANOS, PICTURES, Etc. 
from shrinking and cracking and 
prevents Headaches, Colds, 
Catarrh and Pneumonia — by 
keeping indoor air moist pure and 
wholesome. Simply fill moistener 
with water and place on back of 
any steam or hot water Radiator 
out of sight, where it works ten 
years free of expense. 

30 daystrial: Use the Savo 30 days, 
and if not as represented, advise 
us and your money will be re- 
funded. Price, $2.00. 

Order to-day, or write for FREE booklet 


SAVO MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. A, 368 E. 59th St., Chicago, Ill, 














serve, for water is heated almost instan- 

taneously. The water is heated through 
copper coils from a gas burner under the coils, all 
enclosed in a boiler, with a door to open. When 
one opens the hot-water faucet in room or bath- 
room, this gas is lighted automatically and in less 
than a minute the water runs steaming hot. 


oy 


E are interested in a French cottage 

bed, the headboard ‘of which is made 

in form of a screen and answers that 

purpose. The bed is a two-thirds 

size and the screen is made in three 
parts, the center piece as broad as the bed. On 
either side the wings of the screen are fastened to 
the center with hinges so as to bring them to the 
side of the bed if necessary, or fold back. For an 
invalid who must be kept from draughts and for 
children it would be excellent. There is a shelf 
across the middle part of the screen, which holds 
candle and book, glass of water or anything needed. 
We hope to see this French idea adopted by our 
own people. 

SY 


RARE opportunity presents itself to pur- 
A chase a few old mantel figures, the new now 

being introduced as decorations for the 
dinner table. These old ones are much more 
picturesque and quaint than the new. There are 
two of the “ London Cries” in imitation of Whately’s 
paintings, which were printed in color and are 
now sought for their quaintness in dress and soft 
tone, for walls of living-rooms. These figures are 
a facsimile in china. They stand with their 
baskets of fruit, the young woman dressed in a 
blue petticoat and overdress of deep red with 
flowers in medallions scattered over it, a kerchief in 
lighter blue and a picturesque hat over a cap falling 
beneath it. The young man has brown and yellow 
short-trousers and blue blouse to match the girl’s 
petticoat. Both are posed well. They are nine 
inches high and are perfect. The price is twenty- 
five dollars for the pair. Two Dresden figures — 
Shepherd and Shepherdess — are very attractive 
in their daintiness. The boy has a flute, the girl 
a lamb. These are five inches high. Two old 
Chelsea bits are rare indeed. These are five inches 
high — the girl with a rooster and the boy with a 
dog. The work is beautifully done. These have 
been brought over from England to sell. While 
the price may seem high, they are rare bits to own. 
Either pair can be bought for fifteen dollars. 
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E have learned of an artist who has turned 
his attention to plastic reproductions. 
He has studied the originals in Europe 
and made careful notes in color on the spot, in 
order to secure faithfulness for the copy. He 
shows remarkable management of tints, reproduc- 
ing bronze, old Dutch wood effects and ivory carv- 
ings, as well as plaster in the original colors. These 
are particularly new and interesting as the season 


of gifts draws near. 
SY 


i ‘HE book catalogues are now coming in from 


“Tere is a water-heater interesting to ob 





the publishers full of the titles and authors 

of new and attractive books — books for the 
young and the old, books for book lovers and for 
those who ought to be. A list of choice books will 
be presented in our next number in time for the 
holidays. One series— called ““My Own Name 
Series’ — is unique in conception. It gives informa- 
tion about the name — its origin, the name in 
history, in poetry and fiction; also notable name- 
sakes are given. There are twenty-five names 
already published and more to come, — Alice, 
Jane, Elizabeth, etc. Bound in polished calf and 
boxed, they are one dollar each. There is a cloth 
edition for forty cents. 








Chocolates 
Fresh From the Kettles 


You have no idea how delicious “Craftsman’s 
Guild” and “Melba” Chocolates are unless you 
have eaten them fresh from the kettles. We will 
send you a fresh made box of either “Craftsman’s 
Guild” or “Melba” Chocolates by prepaid express 
at 80 cents the pound upon receipt of price. 

Free Samples 
Send us five cents for postage and we will mail you a 


box containing samples of both Craftsman’s Guild and 


Melba Chocolates. 


Hiesdorff & Taylor 


Candy Craftsmen 
Z7 LaSalle St., Chicago 











Who Knows Good 


I WANT THE MAN 'oktows & 
send for “HOMES OP CHARACTER,” 
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homes. ( 1 architect of a ty 
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postpaid Sample 


1248 Williamson Bidg., Cleveland, O. 














HENRY V. WEIL 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE, RARE 
CHINA, OLD PEWTER 


NO REPRODUCTIONS 


698 LEXINGTON AVENUE 139-134 E. 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 











Flanders, Mission and 
Bungalow Furniture 


at less than half store prices 
is shown in our big catalog 
and new supplement of 


SECTIONAL 
C = FURNITURE ..- T" 
Write today and we will mail 
both free, together with 
samples of Quarter Sawn 
Oak. A postcard brings all. 
Come-Packt Furniture Co., 1104 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 























Rugs That Harmonize 


To effectively complete the color scheme of 
any room and add to its decorative value you 
should use Thread and Thrum Rugs. Made 


in any color or combination of colors you de 
sire, of high class wool or camel’s hair— seam- 
less, reversible, heavy and durable. All sizes 


up to 12 feet wide, any length. 

value you ever received for your money. 

Write for our color card and price list to 

Arnold, Constable & Co., New York. 

THREAD AND THRUM WORKSHOP 
Auburn, N. Y. 


rhe greatest 








“You choose the 
colors we'll 
make the rug.” 














Let SANDOW Run It! 


Wonderful Work Engine 


Farmers and Shop Owners, Stop Sweating! A 
few dollars gets this grand little work enzine, 
complete and ready to run Cream Separat- 
ors, Corn Shredders, Grist Mills, Feed 
Mills, Dynamos, Printing Presses, etc. 
Gives a lifetime of steady service! All 
sizes: 2to20h.p. Nocranking! No 
cams! No gears! Only 3 moving parts. 
Finest construction, Thousands -4 
in use, Guaranteed five years. 
Write for Special Introductory Proposition. “ 
DETROIT MOTOR CAR SUPPLY CO. 

130 Canton Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
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The Simplex Ironer 


will iron all plain clothes, bed and table linen, doilies, curtains, etc., in a 
few minutes without trouble, backache or health-destroying labor. Gives 
better finish than hand iron, inexpensive to heat, simple, durable, sizes to 
suit. Hand or power, Low in price. 30 days free trial. Write today 
for booklet with prices and name of our dealer. 


AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE CO., F30E. Lake St., CHICAGO 


Old Fashioned Bayberry Candles 
for Christmas 


Made from berries picked on Cape Cod where the Pilgrims first landed, All 
are hand dipped, burn slowly, do not run over, and leave a most delightful 
odor of bayberry, Put up in attractive souvenir boxes containing choice of six 
special Christiras Candles, three five-inch or two seven-inch candles—each box 
with interesting illustrated description. Sent postpaid anywhere in U.S. for 35 
cents; six boxes for $2.00, We have also seven-inch smooth moulde¢ i pure bay- 

berry candles at $1. and five-inch at $1.00 per dozen both postpaid. 


CAPE COD PRODUCTS CO. North Truro, Mass. 




















« per dozen, 





Buying Fine 
Oriental Rugs 


is hard because the rugs are first bought in remote districts 
by wandering Levantines and Asiatics. Being then gathered 
in local centres——Ispahan, Teheren, Tiflis, Stamboul, for ex- 
port to New York, whence they are distributed through auction 
houses, department stores and rug dealers. 


Prices are juggled many times, the question being, “how 
great a profit can be extorted?”’ 

Therefore you will be surprised to learn at what moderate 
prices antique rugs of artistic design and lustrous weave may 
be bought. 

Send to-day for my booklet; it will interest you still more in 
rugs and convince as to how they are best bought. 


L. B. LAWTON, Major U. S. A., Retired 
171 Cayuga St., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
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The Sash Cord in Your 
New House 

It may seem but a trivial matter, but it is 
really important. You’ve probably known 
the troubles that come from most cords— 
fraying, catching and eventual breaking. 

Now, this time, eliminate all these, by 
insisting that the architect specify 


“SILVER LAKE A” 


Braided Sash Cord 


(Name indelibly stamped on every foot) 


en sere r ree 


nD 


Guaranteed to last 20 years. It is braided 
solid of cotton—the surface is smooth and 
hard; very strong and won’t stretch after it is 
once adjusted, and the weight at once assumes 
its final position. It is non-inflammable, 
free from flaws and sure to run smoothly. 

Silver Lake is the accepted standard in 
U. S. Government braided cord specifications. 


Write for Free Booklet 
Silver Lake Co,, 70 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 


Makers of Silver Lake Solid Braided Clothes Line 
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The “Lady Baltimore” 
Antique Sewing Table 


Simple — Attractive — Practical 
Size 28 in. high, 16 in. deep, leaves open 30 in. wide 
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THE ANTIQUE COMPANY, Dept. C, Lebanon, Pa., U.S, A, 
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Special Xmas Designs 
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Christmas Suggestions 


Write for our Booklet giving list of unusual, 
useful and inexpensive Gifts. 
SENT FREE 


DIRECT SALES COMPANY 
415 Auditorium Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Windowphanie 


A thin translucent material which makes 
stained glass out of plain glass, Easily ap- 
plied by anyone. Costs little. Practically 
indestructible. Great variety of designs 
appropriate for doors, transoms, windows 
in houses, churches, hotels, etc. Write for 
free samples and colored catalog. 

Dealers wanted 


O. L. MALZ, 19 E. 14th St., N. ¥. 


$10,000 FOR A SONG 


RECENTLY PAID 


Send us YOUR SONG POEMS, complete songs, etc. We publish, 
copyright, advertise and pay you 50 per cent. H. KIRKUS 
DUGDALE CO., Dept. 230, Washington, D. C 



























J should have 
Housewives “‘ni; creas, Stepsaver 
in serving meals. One trip with Wheel Tray sets table. 
Another completely clears it. This table on wheels moves 
easily anywhere you want it. Height 31 in. Removable 
oval trays, 23 in. by 28 in. and 21 in. by 26 in., extra heavy 
steel. 8 in. rubber tire wheeis. Gloss black japan fini 
Price $10, express prepaid. $12 to Pacific Coast. Write 
for circular and learn its convenience. 


WHEEL-TRAY CO., 435H, W. 61st Place, Chicago 











50 ENGRAVED CARDS OF YOUR NAME $] 00 
IN CORRECT SCRIPT, COPPER PLATE - 
THE QUALITY MUST PLEASE YOU OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 
SAMPLE CARDS OR WEDDING INVITATIONS UPON REQUEST 


HOSKINS puila. 


910 CHESTNUT ST. 





SOCIAL 
STATIONERS 














STALLMAN’S 
DRESSER TRUNK 


Let our catalog tell what an improvement 
it is. How easy to get at anything. How 
quickly packed. How usefui in small 
room as chiffonier. Holds as much asa 
good box trunk. Costs no more. Strong- 
est made; hand riveted. So good that we 
ship it C. O. D. subject to e »xamination. 
Send 2c stamp today for that catalog. 

F. A. STALLMAN, 105 East Spring St., Columbus, 
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The Most Efficient 
Independent Power 


for a large country estate or the small country 

















home is an I H C Gasoline Engine. 
Simplicity, few parts, easy access to all| 
working parts so that the engine can be readily | 
cleaned and kept in condition by unskilled help. | 
Small gasoline consumption per horse power | 
due to the I H C cylinder construction which | 
brings the explosive mixture to a high com-| 
pression. 
A special I H C check which keeps excess fuel 
from being admitted to the cylinder and wasted. 
Another special feature which eliminates) 
the annoyance, waste, and danger of gasoline 
overflow 
All these are only a few of the many advan- 


tages of 
| 
IHC 
= teeta Dice 


Gasoline Engines 





Their dependability has been proved by years 
of service. The wide variety of styles and 
sizes in which they are made insure your get- 
ting just the right engine for your particular 
needs. I HC gasoline engines, I to 45-horse 
power —vertical or horizontal, stationary, port- 
able, or tractor—offer you a practical solution 
of your power troubles. No matter what work 
you wish done, whether it be operating a gen- 
erator for electric light plant, pumping water, 
operating refrigerating machinery or any other 
use for which a thoroughly dependable and at 
the same time economical power can be used, 
an I HC Gasoline Engine wili give greatest 
satisfaction. 

Please call on us for catalogue or further in- 
formation. 

International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated) 
33 Harvester Building ote: Chicago US A 
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Occasionally an idealist 

like the unique Pachmann 

astonishes us by his mar- 


velous play.’’ 


Mr. James Huneker in ' 
“*Mezczotints in Modern Music,” P. 2 


i 
AN “IDEALIST’S” IDEAL 


The beauty that may be evoked with piano-tone in its highest state of de- 
velopment makes memorable in music Pachmann's playing of 


A 


Che Paldwin Piano 


The rainbow-wealth of codor offered by mobile Baldwin-tone—the dynamic 
range, so vast as to permit of the most exquisite shading, the boldest effects, 
—all have wedded inseparably to the Baldwin this poetic artist 
pianist since Chopin played Chopin.”’ 


“the greatest 


THE BOOK OF THE BALDWIN PIANO, fully descriptive 
and illustrated by examples of Baldwin-design in art-cases, 
will be sent free upon request. 


Che Baldwin Company : 


CINCINNATI 
Chicago New York St. Louis San Francisco 
262 Wabash Ave. 8 E. 34th Street 1111 Olive Street 310 Sutter Street 
Indianapolis Louisville Boston Denver 


18 N. Penn’‘a St. 425 S. Fourth Ave. 40 Huntington Ave. 1626 California St. 


. —~ 








Bungalows and American Homes 





— 


Design No. 2. 


Built in California and Iowa. 


Cost, $2800 


Our handsome 112 page, 8 x 11 book of Bungalows, Mission, Colonial, 
English Timbered and Concrete houses for 1910 shows interiors, exteriors, and 
floor plans and actual cost to build, ranging from $1,000 to $10,000. These 

esigns are photos of structures we have built throughout the country. Special 
Specifications and details of construction made to suit any climate, 
book $1.00 prepaid, 


BROWN BROS. Architects, 912 Security Bank Bldg., Cedar Rapids, la.) 


Price of 
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Note that Sperry Casement Window 
Adjuster is concealed under the 
stool of the window — works without 
raising the screen 
ing in the room when not in use. 


OSCAR C. RIXSON CO., 540 West Harrison Street, Chicago 


Safe Casement Windows 


Sperry Casement Windows are locked weatherproof and 
burglarproof when closed. Are locked so rigidly in every open 
position that no wind can rattle or force them. Are opened and 
closed without leaning out of the window or even raising the 
screen. 

The children safely operate the Sperry. 


Full information and illustrated pamphlet sent on request, or 


no part protrud- } t , 
; may be seen on page 595, Sweet's Index, at any architect’s office, 
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Here is a list of the furniture we have 
room: A beautiful 
stationary black lea 


rocker, a solid mahogany and black leat! 


1t mahogany 





hairs. one bla 








port, a small colonial mahogany rocker 
= tiful mahogany colonial center table, 


The editor of this department will be glad to describein pedestal, 1 Savalon vw 
detail the decoration of a single room, or to give general 
suggestions for several rooms, in reply to letters from : . 
regular subscribers to THE House BeavuTiruL. But itis lighter shade, woodwork is whi 
necessary to charge a small fee for detailed decorative to get. 


ilton rug in green 
tan and rose. The walls are green, 
te 








schemes for an entire floor or for the house as a whole. What shall I have t] mantel a 
Replies will be sent by mail if stamps are enclosed. : ee — : 

The editor begs that questions be as concise as possible, place? I have a estry mat in rosé 
and written on one side of the paper only. The full name green on the tabl s that right? Do 
of the sender should be written on all pians and letters. we need any more furniture in this root 

Do you think I could put my mahoga1 
FURNITURE AND WALLS this “room? What colors do you sugg 


I do not want a parlor and still I don’t want a couple of small rugs to bi thrown over 
common living-room — will you help me out of I wish you could give me a real good 
this difficulty? about “ What kind of pictures to buy 














(For Men and Women) 


i STANDARD 


in quality of its subscribers 
in quantity of its subscribers 
in Advertising Rate — 

$1.50 a line for an edition of 


350,000 Copies 


95% Sold and 
90% Subscriptions 


Circulation 50,000 more 
than our guarantee 





Extra charge for position on pages with pure reading 


FRANK E. MORRISON, Advertising Manager 


Success Magazine Building, New York 


HARRY T. EVANS, Western Advertising Manager 


Home Insurance Building, Chicago 








Success Magazine 


this 

















Will it be all right to put a green wicker chair 
in bedroom with mahogany, colonial furniture? 
What kind of curtains do you suggest for this room? 
I am carrying out a nile green color scheme; what 
kind of bedspread shall I have? 

Will you please suggest curtains and bedspread 
for another bedroom, papered in pink with square 
brass bed and bird’s-eye maple furniture. —_w. L, 

Taking the plan of your room, we have marked 
on it where the pieces you now own might be placed 
to advantage. Over the fireplace we would place 
a plaster cast in a classical subject, instead of 
mirror, then your brass candlesticks, and a clock 
in center beneath the cast. If your green wall is 
in a soft olive shade your curtains next to the glass 
should be cream white net or scrim. If the wall 
is a clear green the net should be pure white. These 
net curtains are fulled on a rod which should be 
small and fitted in next to glass. The curtains have 
a two-inch hem on bottom, and one-inch on side; 
they should be made with a double turn-in at top, 
so if they shrink, as they will when washed, there 
isachance tolengthen. Outside of the net curtains 
hanging on a separate rod which runs from the out- 
side of woodwork, hangs a straight curtain of an- 
other material reaching the baseboard, one breadth 
on each side of window. With your green wall 
rich colonial chintz would be effective — not too 
light groundwork, and well covered with leaves 
and flowers, or birds, ete. These two straight cur- 
tains are sometimes connected with a ruffle fif- 
teen or eighteen inches deep. Such treatment of 
your windows will give a very homelike aspect. 
We think a large comfortable Morris chair of wicker 
with arms, not rockers — green, color of your walls 
—and cushioned with the material of your curtains 
would be a help to the coziness and homeness of the 











on Approval 
Freight Paid 





yi 7 | $1.50 Brass Bea 

















Grand Rapids Quality and Style 


$19.50 buys this massive genuine Brass $40.00 
Bed. Colonial Style, Direct,On Approval, Freight Pre- 
paid, to be returned at our expense if not worth double 
our price. 

Or, we will send the Bed with guaranteed Springs and 
Cotton felt Mattress complete for $29.50 (worth 
$60.00). Our tremendous output and quick cash sales 
Direct from the World’s Furniture Center make our 
low prices possible, 

Full size Double Bed, 4 ft. 6 in. wide, by 6 ft. 4 in. long 
with heavy 2 in. continuous Pillars—your choice of 
bright or ‘Satin’ finish—both guaranteed for 10 years. 

We Prepay Freight to all points east of Mississippi 
River and north of Tennessee line, allowing freight 
that far to points beyond. 


Bishop’s Book of Correct Styles 


is issued for the benefit of those who cannot visit our 
salesrooms. Itis a magnificent Portfolio of 186 pages. 
It contains golored plates of artistically furnis ed 
rooms in “Period”? and modern styles. Shows correct 
shades of the popular Grand Rapids finishes. Ilus- 
trates and describes over one thousand styles of depend: 
able furniture. 

We will send this elaborate book, postage paid, if you 
will enclose 25 cents to show your interest. The 25 cents 
may be deducted from your order. If you don’t thin! 
the book a correct Guide to Furniture Buying, send it 
back and we will refund your money and the postage 
paid in returning it. 

Write for the book now and get the benefit_of nie quality 
at Direct prices. References—Any Bank in Grand pids. 


Bishop Furniture Company 27,2) naSse4. 
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CRACKERS 


Cut Glass 


HE possible beauties of cut 
glass are not limited to 
sparkle and shine,nor to the 

trite conventions of geometrical 
pattern classed as “stars. an 
“prisms, etcetera. 

The wheels of the Tuthill 
artisans are guided with the 
delicacy of the lapidary—now 
producing a myraid facets so fine 
as in the mass to give suggestion 
of frost erystals—or again creat- 
ing deep intaglio naturalistic ef- 
fects that lie in rich dull relief 
below the surrounding brilliance. 

Tuthill Cut Glass has a dis- 
tinctive character, widely sepa~ 
rating it from all other cut glass 
and making it impossible of all 
reproduction in pressed-cut or 
half-cut glass. 

We will send you upon re- 

Foil quest without charge alittle book 
that qualifies its readers as judges 
of cut glass and experts in its care. 


TUTHILL CUT GLASS COMPANY, 
MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK. 
eee 


etched on 
each piece 


Peteteteteaatetletete elec eee 















LET THE KEES 
REGULATOR 
RUN YOUR FURNACE 


It keeps your home warmed to just the degree 
you prefer, without the slightest attention from 
, anyone. It opens and 
closes the drafts automat- 
ically. Saves fuel by turn- 
ing every pound of coal 
into useful heat. 

Easily attached to any 
hot-air furnace. Simple, 
durable and inexpensive. 
Find out all aboutit. Drop 
us a card to-day, asking 
for our Booklet E. 


EDKEES ‘cs: 
BEATRICE.NEBR. 











HE WHO USES CYPRESS BUILDS 








BUT ONCE 






WOOD ETERNAL” 


SO MANY PEOPLE KNOW 
so little about woods 
(and their relative values—How is it with you?) 


SO MANY PEOPLE THINK 
that “LUMBER IS LUMBER”’—(How often do YOU 


specify the kind of wood you want used by your builder?) 


SO MANY PEOPLE BELIEVE 


that frequent Repair Bills are ““ Necessary Evils’’— 
that we believe we are doing a public service in informing you and other intelligent people on 


CYPRESS 


("THE WOOD ETERNAI 

HERE IS CYPRESS VS. AN IRON PLUG: HERE IS CYPRESS VS. WEATHER: 
About 110 years ago, when Louisiana was a French A photograph of a CYPRESS SHINGLE 
Province, the Water Mains of New Orleans were . le 
CYPRESS logs, 18 feet long by 22 inches diameter, from the Austen Homestead, Staten Island, N.Y. 
with a 5-inch hole bored lengthwise. These were  byilt in 1710. and at last accounts still occu- 
joined by short iron tubes, tapered at both ends. A ; P , ih , : 

pied by descendants of its original builders, with 
the original CYPRESS roof practically intact. 





few years ago these were replaced by the most modern 
system. Below is a photograph of a section of one 
of the CYPRESS mains just as it was dug up—as sound 
as ever after 100 years’ contact with wet earth. 


*" He who uses CYPRESS builds but once.”’ 


Below is a photograph 
of one of the iron con- 
nections just as dug up 
—most of them rusted 
past all usefulness. 





CYPRESS is in truth ‘‘the wood eternal.’’ If you are putting up a palace ora 
pasture-fence, and want to build it ‘FOR KEEPS’’—USE CYPRESS. 


There is going to be a liberal education (and a wonderful INVESTMENT value for you) in this 
CYPRESS advertising—and in the detailed information and reliable counsel to be had promptly 
WITHOUT COST, if you will WRITE US YOUR OWN NEEDS (big or little), and ASK YOUR 
OWN QUESTIONS of the ‘‘ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT?” of the 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1206 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Probably your lumber man sells CYPRESS; if not, WRITE US, and we wiil tell you the dealer handiest to you. 











BOUND VOLUMES OF 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


We have on hand a few volumes of The House Beautiful, bound in super quality green buckram, 
making an excellent library reference book on every phase of home-making. 

The issues bound in volume form are those from June, 1908 to May, 1909 and from June, 1909 to May, 
1910. In many respects these are the most interesting numbers ever published. Every article is 
written by an expert and charmingly illustrated. The subscription price of The House Beautiful is $3.00. 


OUR OFFER 


Upon receipt of $3.50 we will send you, express paid, any one of these volumes you may choose, or both for $6.50 
Send in your order NOW. The supply is limited. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COMPANY, 246 Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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Flic Copley Prints 


are the accepted standard of art reproduction. 
They rank with art museums in their influence 
for good taste in pictures. Gold medal from the 
French Government. Over a thousand subjects 
to choose from in American Art. They make 


BEST OF GIFTS 


Illustrated Catalog, 320 cuts (practically a 
handbook of American Art) sent for 25 cents; 
stampsaccepted. This cost deducted from pur- 
chase of the Prints themselves. 50 cents to 
$20.00. At art stores, or sent on approval. 
Exhibitions for schools, clubs, churches, etc. 
Family Portraits done on private order, from 
daguerreotypes, tintypes, photographs, ivory, etc. 
“VENETIAN GIRL," above, by Tessari, copyright, 1903 by 


CURTIS & CAMERON 87,0 icctictibears BOSTON 











Style 

. No. 60 
This beautiful Red Cedar Chest protects furs and 
clothing against moths, mice, dust, dampness. No 
camphor required. Hand-rubbed polish. Copper 
trimmings. Very ornamental. Ideal Xmas gift. We 
pay freight from our factory. Also return charges, if 
dissatisfied. No dealer's profit. Write for Catalog 
“H.”? Shows all styles. 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 94, Statesville, N. C. 






















A Constant 
Money Saver 


Ordinary plaster made of lime and sand 
is a constant source of expense for repairs and 
the wall is never safe to decorate. 

If you would practice true economy have 
your walls and ceilings plastered with 


Climax Wood Mortar 
GS SLY. MARK 


e 
Qa AON 


GRAND RAPIDS 


TRADE 















permanent—they will Use this G. R. P. quality 
never need repairs—your brand of plaster over any 
house will be warmer in good plaster board and 
winter and cooler in sum- you will have a sound, as 
mer—you can decorate well as a fire-proof wall 
without fear of the decora- without lath stains or 
tion being damaged by other objections. 
Learn the truth about plastering by reading our book. 

It will pay you to write at once for a copy— 
Grand Rapids Plaster Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Climax Wood Mortar Makers of Hercules Wall Plaster 


Superior Wood Fibre Plaster Gypsum Wall Plaster 
Sales Agents for Sackett Plaster Board 


—Then your walls will be | pops, cracks or crumbles, 






























room. Your rugs, if ssible id better | 

colors, oriental if } them, lf 

the American weaves which are good 4 

brass lamp is very ap] ite for si 

If it is to be a keros i ve would 

of the German studen ) riety ve 
the most comfort k better They 
in brush brass forms, thoug! 

the rod, and you ild lily match v 

the shade of green 1 We knov n 
a very soft shade g d 

for any lamp. Wi chai n gi 

brown shades are } uny room 

furniture. © With y sreen be 

should advise a good dead white, white 

tains and white bedspread and bureau co\ A 
dot of green in curtains, a little vine of t 

green faced on would be dainty Witl 

eye maple furnitur 1 pink coloring 

find a pretty cret f lation th 

the bird’s-eye maple, with pink roses or 


on the cretonne 


WALLS AND WOODWORK 





I am now having my house built 1 
found mainly from your magazine. My seco 
I have had no diffi lity in planning, ther 
been so many good suggestions I have take 
your “ bedroom help But my first floor is 
lem which I am going to ask you to be kind ¢ 
to help me solve 


I need light in my dining-room. There 
of openings for ¢ ull room, but no sunlight 
i t six, and I have a ] 





ceilings are eight fe 
Would you suggest a [rieze > My dome re 
handsome one and I want to use it, but it has a pale 


green leaded glass top with a border of oct 
pieces of a deep, deep rose around the bott 


it were not for that color I would like to ha ; 
room with old gold walls and hangings but I 
know what effect the light at night might | 
old gold. My walls will be rough plaster ar rim 





throughout house white. I had thought of a n- 
ciled frieze with old rose and old blue in h 
old gold walls — would it be harmonious ¥ e 
light? This room I am greatly at a loss to Ww 
how to make attractive; would be very happy to 
have you make suggestions. I shall buy new , 
ings and a rug what shall they be? 
Dining-room, hal 1 living-room are so ot i 
into each other that they must be harmoniot I 
each end of living-room are five casement wii 
Fireplace ten feet across with five foot ope 


French windows on each s de opening onto t 








I want to know if there is any way of curt ng 
those windows, securing privacy at night, | S 
heavy hangings; or would they be best? Brick 








ioned red brick with 
mortar. Floors hard wood with oriental rug 
ing much of the old reds, browns and blues 
niture French walnut, colonial period, with 
velour upholsteri1 4 I have two pairs of c 
velour portieres that are very good and I wou 
to use them down stairs if possible; also | 
pair of tapestry portieres, the coloring mostly 
green and yellow with heavy old blue cord. _V 
can I use them? [| ild have told you tl 
house is somewhat colonial in style of archit 
and we are striving for straight lines ar 

licity inside. I 1 especially desirous of ir 
help for the dining-room and will be very 
ative of suggestions for walls and hangings 1 
room and hall. 


of fireplace is old-f 


















As the rooms are connected you will get tl 
effect to have the walls all of one color A 
gray stain you will fin uitable to « 
with what you have and wish to use. TI! 
white paint is very attractive ind is an ex 


i most 











Do You Want a Fireplace 
in Your Home? Do you want the cheer, 


. ~ * the comfort that only an 
open fire can give? Haven't you at least one room in your 


house which can be absolutely transformed by the ad- 
dition ofa fireplace? Or, if you are thinking of building, 

on t you owe it to yourself to find out all you can about 
fireplaces before deciding > 


Our Beautiful Free Book—‘‘Home and The Fireplace” 
is a regular mine of information about fireplaces. It tells 
all about Colonial Fireplaces, the only kind in the 
world sold under a positive guarantee. It tells all about the 
Colonial Plan that makes buying a fireplace as simple as 
ordering a picture. Besides, it contains a number of beau- 
tiful illustrations of the splendid Colonial Designs—just 
a few representative selections from the complete Colonial 
line with descriptions and prices. If you have any idea of 
building, or if you would Fie to know how and where you 
can adda fireplace to your present home, you need this book. 


WRITE TODAY Jas send your name and 


; dress, but we would 
suggest that you write atonce. Just drop usa line right now. 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE CO., 
Dept. 1578, 12th St. and 46th Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
























HESS Saurav LOCKER 


HE only modern Sanitary Steel 
Medicine Cabinet or Locker. 


Handsome beveled mirror door. Snow 
white, everlasting enamel, inside andout. 


FOR YOUR BATHROOM 
Costs less than wood and is better, Should be 
in every bathroom. Is dust, germ and vermin 
proof and easily cleaned with warm water. 
Made in four styles and three sizes. Price 
$7.00 and up. 
Send for illustrated circular. 
HESS, 923 L. Tacoma Bid., Chicago 
Makers of the Hess Steel Furnace. 
Sold on Approval. Free Booklet. _ 























‘Aurora’ in compar- 
ison with other light- 
weight Curtains and 
Drapery Fabrics 
readily shows its su- 
periority. 


Look for the name woven 
in the fabric. 


Its great success is due 

to its unusual weave, 
variety of colors and pat- 
terns, and remarkable 
wearing gualttes. 

MOSS ROSE TAPESTRY MILLS 

New York— Philadelphia 
cc 
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l 
. a 
Have The Same Air @qg——= 
if SI eu 
asl coping Out jreaaotcs 
Sweepers I ) lt ll 
are absolutely essen- 
‘ tial in sweeping the 
s LEN sick-room, conven- 
A \ ient in sweeping up 
i the crumbs around | 
the dining-room \ 
table, or in sweeping | 
up the ashes in the ' 
smoking room; while }! 
nothing picks up the : 
clippings, threads, etc., é 
77 from about the sewing- ap A : 2 : 2 
room as quickly and easily. } # ALF the benefit of sleep is lost by using a poorly ventilated bedroom. Weari- 










Then, too, as an investment, a 
Bissell costs less than 2c. amonth 
and will savemany times thisevery 
41 month in carpets, time, labor; besides saving } 
Hf] human energy, preserving the health. Write [' 
\ for booklet. tf 
‘\\ Buy a Bissell ““Cyco” Ball-Bearing Sweeper ii 
now of your dealer, send us the purchase 47 

slip within one week from date of purchase, /*,/ 


and we will send you FREE a fine 1a ff 
re 





ee te 









*\ card case with no printing on it. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
Dept. A, Grand Rapids, Mich. _ 
\ Largest and only - 


Exclusive Carpet 
Sweeper Makers 












™The Giant Heater 


WILL HEAT ANY ORDINARY ROOM IN 
ZERO WEATHER AT ALMOST NO COST 
Applied to central draught lamp or gas. jet (naked 

flame or mantle burner). 
HEAT AND LIGHT AT ONE COST 
Mr. H. P. Howe, 712 2nd Ave., Minneapolis, Minn., 
FA writes: “Giant Heater” is a perfect success, 1 would not 
ve without it in my home. 
Price Complete, Charges a — 
BRASS, $1.50; NICKEL PLATED, $2.00. 
. Attra car Tesincneh techies ‘aacteas ne 
THE GIANT HEATER CO. 644 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


ness may be relieved, but the building- up of health and energy cannot take 
place without an abundance of pure air. This apparatus is set in the window 
and by a simple turn of the case either blows the fresh air in or draws the foul air 
out. It is the only practical device for giving positive and perfectly controlled 
ventilation. It will completely change the air in an ordinary sleeping-room ev ery 
ten or fifteen minutes. It gives every advantage of outdoor sleeping with none of 


its inconv eniences. 
Electric ready-to-run 


irl evanl Ventilating Set 


Made and fully guaranteed by the foremost makers of blowing and ventilating apparatus in the 
world. It consists of a high-grade motor and our patented Multivane fan (which, by its wonderful 
power-in-compactness, has solved many problems of ventilation) all encased in metal and mounted 
on a window-board easily put in or taken out of window. 

This set is a perfect device for ventilating and cooling 
cabins, lodge-rooms, laboratories, toilet-rooms, etc. 
consumes very little current. 

Set A, mounted ready to set in your window, price, $40.00; delivered in U.S. 


For facts about ventilation and further details write for Booklet H. B. 11, 
Trade prices to Electrical Contractors, Hardware Dealers and Power Companies. 


B. F. Sturtevant Co., Hyde Park, Mass. 





offices, kitchens, closets, sr:oking-rooms, boat 
It operates from an ordinary electric-light socket and 











Sets may be seen in branch oy 5 rch St N.Y. City; 1 rd St., Pt lelph 3 300 Full n Bidg., St. Louis; 
0S. Clinton St., Chicago 11 Park Bidg., Pi z W i onl ia Trust B ig., Was! D C.; 34 Oliver St. Bost 9 Me tropolitan Bidg., 
~tshoh apolis ; 423 Sc hofield Bldg oe. ‘Ne oa it ranite “Bl ig., t +r; 326 Hennen Bidg., New Orleans ; 319 Connecticut Mu il Bldg., Hartt ord. 
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Last Chance Magazine Offers 


Here is an opportunity to cut your magazine bill in half. 
Send in your new or renewal subscription to The House 


Beautiful NOW. 
This Offer is Good for One Week Only 








7 ; Last 
aad of Reviews - «= $3.00 — The House Beautiful - - $3.00 \ Chance 
elineator - - - - - 1.00 | = Metropolitan - - - - 1.50 vise 
ne or ™ > pase The Outlook - - - - 3.00 if $5. 50 
merican - - - “ . 
The House Beautiful - - 300) $5.00 Eeorndye Outlook - - = | 
DO s ~ - « 
aia The House Beautiful - - 3.00 { $6.40 
Scribner's or ) Deli | 
The Outlook - - - $3.00 | elineator - - - - - 1.00 
Cosmopolitan - - - - 1.00 f $5.25 The House Beautiful -— - = } 
The House Beautiful - - 3.00 | Review of Reviews - « 380 
Metropolitan - - - 1.50 { 
Harper's Monthly - - - $4.00 ) Woman's Home Companion 1.50 { $9. 50 
Garden Magazine - - - 1.50 } $6. 5Q Hampton's - © « « 18 
The House Beautiful - - 3.00 } Century - = © © «= 440 J 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL CO., 246 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


See Other Offers on Page XIII. 
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VERETT 


O 


One of the three great 
Pianos of the World. 


(Copyright, MCMX, by The Everett Piano Company.) 





A Modern Residence Laundry Room showing installation 
of “CHICAGO-FRANCIS”’ Dryer and Laundry Stove 





NO DELAY TO GET THE CLOTHES DRY ON WASH DAY 


When using the ‘‘CHICAGO-FRANCIS”’ 


Combined 


Clothes Dryer and Laundry Stove. Clothes are dried 
without extra expense as the waste heat from laundry stove 
dries the clothes. Can furnish stove suitable for burning 
wood, coal or gas. Dries the clothes as perfectly as sun- 
shine. Especially adapted for use in Residences, Apartment 
Buildings and Institutions. All Dryers are built to: r in 
various sizes and can be made to fit almost any laundry room. 
Write today for descriptive circular and our handsomely 


Address nearest office. 


DRYER MF’G CO. 


illustrated No. B 12 catalog. 


CHICAGO DRYER CO. 


DEPT. B. 
385 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


DEPT. B 
204 E. 26th St., New York City 








The “Key” to a Room 





is the mantel 


If the mantel is well selected, in harmony with 
the rest of the room—the whole will be an artistic 


success. 


And if the mantel is well built—of good mate- 
rials—by capable workmen, it will be a source of 


lifetime satisfaction. 


We have designed and built VOSS Mantels 
Our timber buyers are 
experts—our cabinet makers are the best money can employ und our 
artists devote their entire time to the designing of exclusive mantels in all 


for twenty-five years. 


GE 


woods and finishes. 


us a postal. 


Write to-day for a complimentary copy of ‘‘ Mantels for the Home.’ 


Whether you want Mission or Colonial mantels in white or natural colors—fiat or ] 
finish—this little booklet will help you select the mantels best adapted to each case. Drop 








shed 


I 


Get this book to-day. 


Voss MANTEL COMPANY INC.) 


1602 Arbegust Street, Louisville, Ky. 


“Master Mantel Builders for Twenty-five Years." 


Note: We execute special designs from architects drawings. 
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background for hangings, pictures, books, etc. h 
will harmonize with your fireplace in living-room 
and with your dome indining-room. Inthe dining 
room above the rail, with gray below, you will be 
able to duplicate the colors of your dome in a wide 
frieze meeting your shelf. Old gold would not do 
with the coloring of dome, but using the light gray 
you will get light, and with old rose and green frieze 
and the same shade of green in plain soft silk for 
short curtains to be drawn on small rods and go 
easily adjusted that you can draw them or not at 
your pleasure. Your rug would better be a Scotch 
art rug in two shades of green, center grayish green 
and border deeper toned. You can use your cur 
rant-colored portiéres between the hall and dining 
room if the currant shade is a deeper tone than the 
red of your dome. If it is off color from your key 
note you had better turn the currant side to the 
hall opening and put another portiere of gray, shade 
of wall, on another rod towards the dining-room 
That gray arras or monk’s cloth can have a border 
on bottom only, stenciled like the frieze. The 
hall then would be gray walls, and currant color 
introduced in portiere. Rug cou!'d carry out the 
same, and the opposite portiere should have the 
same shade towards the hall. The dining-room we 
wou'd make gray, with blue and some green intro 
duced; the green tones to be the same as yow 
furniture, the blues as your portiere, which would 
hang between hall and living-room — living-room 
Any upholsterer will put up the double rods 
to carry two portieres. Your casement windows 
would have a sheer net drawn over the windows 
on small rods, and at the ends of each set of case 
ments would hang a changeable silk curtain ma 
terial that comes for hangings, having the same 
shades of your portiere. These would not be long 
curtains but hang to the sill in soft folds on either 
side of the casements. The French windows 
would have the same sheer net of the casements. 
but drawn on rods at the bottom as wellastop. To 
use for protection there should be a shade for each 
door which{can be lowered at will. This room is 
gray with blue-green decorations; with this over 
your fireplace we would add a plaster cast in gray 
tone. 

We'.hope our ideas for the rooms will be helpful 
to you. With the articles you now have and wish 
to use we see no other scheme as attractive. 
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A NEW HOME 


We have mahogany furniture in the living-room, 
so have decided to stain the woodwork the same 
color. Dining-room we thought of staining a dark 
oak to match furniture, and the woodwork upstairs 
is to be painted white. We thought of tinting the 
living-room a sort of ochre color to match the tile, 
oratan. Dining-room a little darker shade. Hall- 
way same as living-room. The bedrooms are 8 
problem. Our bedroom furniture is brass beds 
and mahogany, in two bedrooms, while we will 
probably fit up the other in bird’s-eye maple. Please 
advise fully regarding tinting and painting (al) 
rooms), rug for living-room, stair carpet (color), 
bedroom rugs (color), and curtains for all windows 
see plans and elevations). We want to decide op 
our color schemes very soon, so would appreciate 
an early reply. We have gas and electric wiring 
in the house, so would like an expression from you 
regarding lights, domes and showers, etc. F. B.K. 

Your own ideas in regard to staining of you 
woodwork are excellent, matching your furniture In 
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| jared ‘people have ever ouliend the unequalled beauty of richly finished fir, but 
they are just beginning to get their eyes opened. 


In doors, Fir offers all the advantages of oak, mahogany or walnut. You can only 


| 
tell them from these woods by the grain. When finished they look as much alike 


! ty »™ Chehalis Fir Doors 


Chehalis Fir Doors add to the natural advantages of fir, certain features that make Chehalis Fir Doors 


the best built doors in the world—and the easiest for you to buy. 
| | il . Built with vertical grain stiles and rails, and slash grain panels. “The only door 


in which all five panels are selected for similarity of grain. It all means Beauty, 


Uniformity, Durability. 
The 


Catalog 
7 
| mn | 


As they cost less and are otherwise so desirable you should be sure and tell yourarchitect 4 _ \ 
to specify Chehalis Fir Doors. Ni 
Ask for Catalog D—It’s Free % 


If you are building, it will interest you. Wh en writing, send name of dealer and architect. 
10 cents to defray postage. will bring samples of Chehalis Fir done in the hard wood finishes. 


Chehalis Fir Door Co. - - Chehalis, Wash. 








Your Last Chance 


To buy magazines at a reduction of from 10 to 40% of their actual value. Renew your 
subscription to The House Beautiful in advance of its expiration and secure your 
year’s reading NOW. 
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of vital importance to every member of your family. 


uncertainty about their sanitary worth 
investment will yield a lifetime of service 
on every “Standard” Fixture. 
label. 
there for your protection. 


All genuine “Stardard fixtures for bathroom, If y 
kitchen and laundry are identified by the Green instal! a 
and Gold Label with one exception. There and Gold 
are two classes of our Guaranteed Baths: the Bath acc 


yu we 





Asa guide to prospective purchasers of bathroom fixtures 
to make you certain tha 


You shoulc 


Its presence is a safeguard against future dissatisfaction 


You cannot give too much thought to the sanitary condition of your bathroom. | 
IT CONCERNS THEIR HEALT 






to eli 


a guarantee label is 


this 


1 look for 


uld avoid dissat 


staction 


a 


guaranteed fixture—either 


Label Bath, or 


the Redand 


rding to the price you \ 


"Stan 


Green and Gold Label Bath, and the Red and Guard against substitutes trading on 
Black Label Bath. The Green and Gold Label and 1 i utation. They must have the “St 
Bath is triple enameled. It is guaranteed for guarantee label to be our make. 
five years. The Red and Black Label Bath is purporting to be “Statedard” are spur 
double enameled. It is guaranteed fortwo years. they bear cur guarantee label 

Send for your copy of our - ee new book ‘‘Modern Bathrooms ’’ It will prove 

of invaluable it of your bathroom. Many model rooms are 

illustrated costing from ‘578 A $600. This valuable book is sent for 6c. postage 
Standard Sanitary Wfg. Co. Department S. Pittsbu 


( New York: 35-37 W.3Ist.; 

| Can.: 59 Richmond St. E..; Pittsburg: 949 Pen 
an \ Cor. Baronne and + Joseph Sts.; Montreal, Can 
. Main St.; Cleveland: 648- 652 ? Pe 


Preston and Smith Streets; 
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Fasten the Shutters 
From Within 


Don’t chill the room with wintet's icy |! 
fill it with summer’s dust and dirt. And 
yourself soaking wet from spring and autu 
by raising the window to fix the shutters 


ee 





is an arrangement whereby you simply turn 
the window casing inside and the shutters open 
any angle you may desire. No slamming 
shutters—the Mallory Shutter Worker holds 
any position. Their convenience makes them a nex 
house. Hundreds of testimonials. Write for des 





MALLORY MANUFACTURING CO., 516 Broad Street, Flemingt on, N. J, 


Chicago: 415 Ashland Blo 
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Mallory Shutter Worker 
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The floors we would 
tain alike all through the lower part of house g 


ving-room and dining-room. 


shade than mahogany 


In staining the mahogany 


deeper your woodwork, 
shade on floors, avoid 
Get the yellow toned brown. A 


shade or tone makes a great deal of difference jn 


1 reddish tone. 


the foundation of the room, on which is to be built up 
A tint of light tan for 
the walls of living-room and hall, with deeper 
tone for dining-room, attractive. The ceil- 
ings should be the same in all three rooms, a deep 


the contrast or harmony. 
will be 


ivory or cream. The rug for living-room would 
be better if the in browns 
ind ivory shades with small vines or figures running 
The curtains next to glass should be 
of the ivory shade of net, made to run on small rods 
it top of window and reaching the sill, with a two- 
There are very pretty scrims that come 
for the same purpose. In either case the net or 
scrim must be made to allow for shrinkage when 
laundered. A second tuck at the top is advised, 
Over the net curtains is placed another rod, which 
extends to the outside of woodwork window. On 
this should be hung one breadth, on either side, of 
silk, matching the shade of wall and covering the 
woodwork of window. It hangs in straight folds 
to the baseboard, or can stop at window sill if one 
If one wishes to connect these outside 
draperies with a valance or deep ruffle of the silk, 
it gives good effect. If this is done, the deep ruffle 
should extend over the silk that runs lengthwise to 
the end of rod. This outer drapery can be stenciled 
or trimmed with adeep>2r brown shade in some pretty 
design that makes a change from too much plain- 
The net or scrim curtains should be at every 
f the lower floor. All put on rod in same 
The outer curtain would vary with the 
A linen drapery or dimity in 
soft colors would be appropriate for the dining-room. 
und here you could introduce some art blue or dull 
green with the brown shades. 

We would suggest for rug for the dining-room 
an art square in two shades of the brown, the 
middle lighter, and border of half a yard in deeper 
These are excellent for dining-rooms, dens, 

The stair carpet we would 
oriental and _ oriental 
for the purpose. It gives color 
to the hall which you can hardly get in other 
The lighting of your rooms will be a serious 
problem. There are so many and_ shapes 
of domes and shades for the lights that we would 
advise your buying several kinds both in regard 
to color and shape before purchasing. Somewhere 
in the shades you must introduce your tan tones 

room, but there can be other colors with it, 

as dull art blue, burnt orange, ete., 

which give pleasure when lighted. For a table 
| lamp in living-room, the empire shades are much 
used. They are made of silk and other stufis. 
For dome over dining-room table, there is 
nothing better than stained glass. We prefer can- 
dies on the table proper, but a high light is desir- 
For bedrooms with white paint, one 


Anglo-Persian weave, 


through it. 


neh hem. 


1 
cnooses. 


ness, 
window of 
manner. 


tone of the rooms. 


eolor. 
ete. 
have in 


billiard rooms, 
wish to shades, 
runners come 
ways. 


tones 


such green, 


the 


able if softened. 


can use a variety of colors, which makes a pleasing 
contrast to the one-color scheme below. 

The upper hall, of course, carries out the toneof the 
From that, one of your bedrooms toned 





lower hall. 
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Engraved Gold China and 
Monogrammed Dinner Services 


E have recently installed a china- 
decorating plant, specializing on 
fine gold work for dinner sets. 

Performing all the work in our plant and 
being large importers of china in white, 
we are able to quote unusually low prices 
for special work. 


Our 100-piece complete dinner services 
of highest-grade china, every item having 
coin gold border and monogrammed with 
your initials, $50.00 and upward. All 
work is done by hand, with pure coin 
gold. A choice of several of the new- 
est shapes is allowed. 


We are also prepared to suggest special deco- 
rative color treatments to suit your particular 
dining-room equipment. 


Your correspondence is invited, or, 
better still, your inspection if convenient 
for you to call. 


THE ART CHINA IMPORT CO. 
32 West 20th St. Dept. H. NEW YORK 


Agents Wanted! 


We want reliable agents to represent us everywhere. 
Here is an opportunity to make good money, by tak- 
ing subscriptions for a magazine that will sell on sight. 
rite today. 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COMPANY 
. MINNICK, Circulation Manager 
246 MICHIGAN "AV ENUE CHICAGO, ILL. 























Most economical, healthful and sat- 
isfactory—for old or new houses, 
different patterns to match furnish- 
ings. Outwear carpets. Stocks car- 


ried in the leading cities. 
HARDWOOD vane 5 oR ye 
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Neuaher ¢ gray. [he one with the bird 
furniture should take agray blue or mig 
The pink room could have white shee 
sash curtains, and some of the beautifu 
cretonnes or dimities for draperies and 
The “oyster gray” room would have thi 
of gray for curtains with bands of 
cretonne in pink and green and 
This also could border the spread of bi 
room would better have green or blu: 
according to the color chosen, these « 
drawn back in old-fashioned way ove 
or rosettes. In all these rooms the 





rugs should harmoniz The rugs wo 
are made now for this purpose and ars 

and not very expensive There shou 
three in each room instead of one large 


PLASTER CASTS 


Kindly advise me regarding two wall 


living-room. I wish to use in a north ; 


space a mirror, shelf, pictures, some of th« 


prints (supplements to The House Beauti} 


possibly a plaster cast. All other spaces 
cut up or into, as it were. The sofaisa 
one, just found, covered with black hair 
have chairs to match and a pangee: This 
place of a long seat. Will be done over 

Couch covered with denim Lik sampl 


pillows at bac k to match F Other pillow sll 


yellows and greens. Would you chang 
of sofa and couc! Che couch is near reg 
makes a good lI ah Floor 1 
is to be of oak stained a medium brown 
Had fine success with the (new) hard dry 
wax in bath and dressing rooms. 

Have two mirrors, one French plate 
edge glass, 40x 18. If this is used, what 
width of frame? 

I had thought a long narrow shelf wit 
brackets with possibly some of the Holl 
used below would look well; then 
pictures — have a good Copley print i 
—above shelf. If you advise shelf, kin 
dimensions. Should it have any back-] 
other woodwork is plain, painted iv 
Could the shelf be of mahogany or 
must it be white? Had thought of using 
wall a plaster cast, but would like th: 
have one mirror. Kindly arrange thes« 
surfaces for me. 





In the north and west wall spaces wé 
the couch and sofa as you have them mai 
would suggest the shelf to be on the 1 
the same length of sofa — 10 or 12 inches 
need not have a back finish and can be 


by iron braces. We think a “fumed oak 


would be better than mahogany. Ws 


gest that you place in the center of this 


ivory cast for living-1 room. Many of the 
beautiful and unusual and give charm t 
They are not expensive. Supposing 
the Cantoria Relief by Luca della Rob 
this in the center of shelf you will need 
high mahogany or oak candlesticks at 
Beneath the shelf you could place a row 
bein prints framed, as you say, alike, not 1 


inch-wide frame in the dark fumed sha 
or black. We think you will like this 
much. Now the mirrors We should 


framed with wood to match the clock, ar 
over the couch. The French plate glass 
insert in the door at north end of hall 
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JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO. 


OF NEW YORK 
—— 
LIGHT: | Key \__ ELEGANT: 
YORK MAKE 

<fFHUGHWILLOW> 


SFURNITURE: 
ama NB E Scoarant: 


ae. ARE ALWAYS OPEN: 
The McHUGHWILLOW 


Bar Harbor Chair...... $5.00 
New Deal Chair........ $6.00 
Norfolk Chair......... $6.50 
Palm Beach Chair..... $7.50 


And Cushions Free, 
IMPORTANT INFORMATION. 








| g The Complete line is always ready for 


Personal Inspection, in the natural 
state, quite ready for use. 
Decorative staining in precise effects 
directed can be done at short notice 
and at moderate cost. 

The special concessions of premium 
chairs and freights prepaid are noted 
inthe illustrated Booklet and Group 
Sketches, sent Free on Mail Request. 


42d ST., WEST, AT FIFTH AVE. 


Opposite New Public Library: 


(Onty Address Since 1884). No Agents—No Branches. 











THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


should be notified promptly of a change in 
a subscriber’s address. To avoid all possible 
complications, change of address should be 
given in full and the notice reach The 
House Beautiful one week before the date 
of the first issue to be affected. 

Renewals should also be sent in promptly 
to avoid any possible chance of a break in 
receipt of numbers. ‘ 

HERBERT 8. STONE, Publisher, The House Beautiful, Chicago 























The Modern 





Soap Convenience 


is the Watrous Liquid Soap Fix- 
ture—the most efficient and satis- 
factory soap fixture made. 
One filling equals four cakes 
of soap. The Watrous Fixture 
does not tip or spill soap like 
other fixtures and waste of soap 
is impossible. Cake soap carries 
disease germs from 
one person to 
another. 
This can- 
notoccur 
when 
t he 
Watrous 
is used. 
















“THE WATROUS 
LIQUID SOAP FIXTURE 


consists of nickeled bracket and crystal container. A 
slight pressure on under part of fixture delivers fixed 
deposit of soap to the hands. Various styles—all ex- 
tremely low priced—for Homes, Clubs, Hotels, 
Offices, Factories, Public Institutions, etc. W atrous 
Liquid Soap is mz ade of best vegetable oils and is es 
pecially adapted for use in Watrous Fixture. 
FREE Illustrated Booklet ‘The Modern Soap Convenience” 
giving prices and particulars. Write today. 


THE WATROUS CO., 1253 Fisher Building, Chicago, Il. 


Towel Supply Companies—write for new interesting proposition. 
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Built upon this name 


is a noble instrument that nearly a century ago 


laid the 


FOUNDATION 


of a mechanical and artistic excel- 
lence that has never been excelled. 


Upon mentioning this magazine we will forward a 7x9 Mezzotint photograph 
of Ferruccio Busoni the celebrated pianist. 


Chickering Pianos may be bought of any Chickering representative at Boston prices 
with added cost of freight and delivery. Our literature will be sent upon request. 


Made Solely by Chickering € Sons 


(Established 1823) Boston, Mass. 
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The Vestibule to a Large House where the Treatment is Unusual 
Frederick W. Perkins, Architect. (See page 184) 
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THE ENGLISH ‘COUNTRY 
HOME AND tS: FURNISHINGS | 


The,‘ Thatched House,’’ Gerrard’s Cross, with Ornamental Thatching 1 


LL those whose fortune ‘it is to visit 
Europe remark on the snug pic- 
turesqueness of English villages. True 
they look as if they had been swept and cleaned up e 

day for centuries, and their little cottages seem rather demure! 
conscious of being very small, very humble and full of a desir 
efface themselves behind the thick foliage of trees and hedg 
Now of course this comfortable, neat appearance is the result 
tradition. The buildings are obviously those of an old country 
Yet they are quite different from the big rambling farmhouses 
Normandy, and are as far as the poles from the wooden chalets 
Switzerland or the steep roofed houses of the Rhine and Bava 


They give an Englishman who has been abroad for a time, and the 


American who goes across the Atlantic to Britain, the impressi 
that there has not been very much room to spare, that the most ha 


been made of restricted sites, and that the problem of how to get 


much in little has had to be studied. English viliages are ni 


smooth, some say very smug and self-satisfied. 


the houses themselves, whether they be cottages, farms or large 
private residences, have a kind of finish and completeness about 
them rarely seen in other countries. 

The best English country houses built to-day, whatever be thei: 
style, are carrying an old tradition. 


They 


Perhaps so. But 


are carefully designed 


By EDWARD W. GREGORY 


in reticel 


peen ¢€ 


old worl] 





ider the Roof Windows and on the Ridge 


by the architect, with the eye of his mind on 
the past, they are nicely finished by the 
yuilder, and are usually furnished simply and 
. Of course, there are as many degrees in artistic 
knowledge and feeling as there are individuals, and many a cultured 
America! visits England for the first time will have no diffi- 


culty in f ting out examples of houses which have evidently 


th very little appreciation of fine design and good 
work This is notably the case in many of the suburbs of 
large tor here houses have been put up as a speculation to sell. 

Of lat rs there has been a distinct tendency, however, to 
old XVI and XVII century houses, which 
fortunate exist, as a guide in designing new buildings, with 
the result some of the most charming modern country houses 
in Eng lay as comfortable and harmonious in their 
surroun those whic h have stood the weather for hundreds of 
hods of work have been studied and reproduced, 
ive been found who have had traditions of crafts- 
ed down to them from father to son for centuries. 
Instead hitects designing every little detail of construction 
and req the builder and his workmen to follow instructions 
to the lett has been found better in many cases to allow the 
village craftsman to do his work according to his instinct. Take 
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From the Garden 





The Terrace, Showing the Open 


for instance such a craft as thatch- 
ing, of which so little is known in 
America. It has only within 
recent years been revived in Eng- 
land. For one thing insurance 
companies were against it. They 
considered it dangerous and far 
too easily ignited by accident. 
Even now a man who lives in a 
house covered with thatch must 
pay a heavier premium to have 
his dwelling insured than he whose 
home is covered with tiles or slate. 
Within the last year a most 
beautiful new country house with 
a thatched roofing in the south of 
England was destroyed by fire, 
being entirely burnt out in little 
over an hour. The fact is that 
the older the thatch the less in- 
flammable it becomes. Rain and 
vegetable growth do a good deal 
towards making it fireproof. It 
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is also very much more durable 
than is commonly supposed. A 
good reed thatched roof such as 
that shown in the photographs 
accompanying this article will last 
thirty years without repair. The 
thatcher does his work in his own 
way. Old traditions have taught 
him the best way of making it 
weather-proof. 

The thatch on the house at 
Gerrard’s Cross is a foot thick. It 
is warm in winter and cool in 
summer. The workman starts 
from the eaves and works upward 
to the comb of the roof, which is 
ornamentally secured by hazel 
twigs placed crossways. He does 
not lay his reeds perfectly straight 
from top to bottom, but when he 
comes to the valley in the roof, 
makes the direction of the reeds 
slope towards the town level so as 
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The Dining-room. The Dresser is one of Jacobean Pattern 
and the Chairs are of Chippendale Origin 


to give the rain an easy flow to the drip. The water is caught 
sometimes in a wooden channel supported from the wall by brackets, 
or it is permitted to drip away into a gutter. Some houses are 
entirely thatched with rye straw, but this is not so durable as reed. 

A year or two ago at Broadway, Woodmere, Long Island, a house 
was built which was roofed with thatch in imitation of the English 
manner. This was said to be the first instance in America of a 
thatched roof having been copied from old English cottages. It 
was, however, a poor copy, and in at least one very important par- 
ticular was quite wrong. The reeds, instead of being laid with their 
length running downward from the ridge to the eaves, were used 
with their length running from side to side, in the same way as if 
the roof had been boarded. Now this mistake destroyed almost 
completely the value of the thatch as a weather-resisting material. 
Instead of the reeds forming hundreds of little channels going the 
same way as the slope of the roof, down which the water would 
naturally run, they actually assisted in keeping the water on the 
roof, because the little ridges ran sideways. Careful construction 
underneath the thatch would doubtless prevent the water penetrat- 
ing into the house; but the thatch itself did not perform its proper 
function. The house itself is a pretty little building and the 
thatched roof is picturesque and uncommon. 





“Shovel-board’’ Dining-table in English Walnut Enriched with 
Rosewood. One End Extended. Hamilton T. Smith, Maker 
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The Drawing-room. Woodwork Painted White and the Walls are in 
Striped White Paper with a Tiny Floral Border under the Cornice 


Many architects permit the builders of house walls to put in 
any local material which may come to hand in a kind of haphazard 
way — flint, stone, gravel and cement are worked together accord- 
ing to the fancy of the workmen, and a finely textured wall is the 
result, perfectly strong and lasting and infinitely more interesting 
and full of varied colors and broken surface than an ordinary 
“bonded” brick wall. It is the same with the wrought-iron work, 
such as casement fastenings, knockers, hinges, lock plates, handles 





A Rug Chest Designed by Mr. Sydney H. Barnsley, Decorated with 
Painted Sprays of Flowers Executed by Alfred and Louise Powell 


and the like. The village blacksmith is given few definite instruc- 
tions.’- The drawings he works to are only roughly indicated. He is 
shown in a general way what is wanted and the architect tries to 
arouse in him the play of that instinct for what is right and fitting 
which many Englishmen still possess. The beautiful old manor 
houses and cathedrals were built in this way. Hence their great 
architectural charm and variety in detail. 

A few further particulars of the materialsu sed in the house, of 
which photographs are given, may be interesting. The reeds of 
the thatch were gathered from the fens of Norfolk. The walls are 
ordinary hard “stock” bricks whitewashed outside, and the half- 
timbering is of oak. Mr. A. Jessop Hardwick of Kingston-on- 
Thames, the architect, gave instructions for these oak timbers to 
be used quite rcugh, just as they were from the saw. Wooden 
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pins are used to fasten them together and are left projecting. The 
hall is panelled internally with oak, and the high fireplace there is 
built of small Dutch bricks and old pieces of stone. Some new 
houses in England have been very effectively built from stones 
which have been used for many years as field boundaries. A man 





An Old Scandinavian Extending Table. The Two Leaves which 
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Draw Out are Immediately Beneath the Table Top 


wanting to build a house for himself in the 
country selects a site and buys a good piece 
of land, which has up to then been used for 
ordinary agricultural purposes. If it is ina 
part of the country where stone abounds, the 
fields, which are often very small, have been 
surrounded with stone walls which have be- 
come weathered with age. They are beautiful 
in color, roughly hewn, and have all their 
original newness worn off them. The walls 
are pulled down and used for the new house 
with the result that the building looks at 
once old and weather beaten and in sympathy 
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Arm Chair of Ash. Designed by Mr. 
Ernest W. Gimson 
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Made by Mr. 


with the features of 
the landscape. Ii 
new boundaries are 
required to the 
estate, they are 
made by planting 
trees and hedges. 
In furnishing, the 
English house of the 
best kind to-day ex- 
hibits originality 
with a very decided 
veneration for old 
things. One sees 
constantly old fur- 
niture side by side 
with modern pieces 
which have been 
especially designed 
by artist craftsmen. 
Now these latter 
must not be con- 
founded with the 
products of great 
commercial houses. 
They are always in- 
dividual. They are 
not turned out by 
the hundred to sell. 
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Mr. Hamilton 
T. Smith, ex 
plains what 
the table looks 
like with one 
end out, and 
the one de- 
signed and 
made by Mr. 
A. Romney 
Green indi 
cates how con 
veniently 

table , of this 
character ex 
tends to its 
full length 
The ends are 
supported on 
runners which 
comeout when 
the leaves aré¢ 
lrawn. Mr. A. 
Romney Green 
has varied the 
table a little 
in the very 
convenient 
square exten- 


arge or smal 


Designed and 
A. Romney Green 
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Small Chair of Ash, Blacked, with Rush Seat. 
Designed by Mr. Ernest W. Gimson 


XVII centuries. It took many forms but 
the principle was the same. Two leaves were 
slipped under the table top, and when the 
table required lengthening one was drawn 
out, the full length being produced when 
both leaves were extended. The old Nor- 
wegian table shown is built on these lines. 
In the photograph it is not extended but 
the additional leaves can be seen, for the 
top looks double thickness. This principle 
of extending in the XVI century has been 
used by modern artist craftsmen. The 
example shown, designed and made by 





An English Wardrobe in Sycamore and Satinwood. 
The Mounts are of Silver. Designed and Made 


by Mr. E. J. Minihane 
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sion shown, of which two views are given. When closed up, the 
table is square. The photographs show how the top is operated. 
Look in the dining-room of the “‘ Thatched House”’ and you will see a 
dining-table which is made shorter or longer by loose leaves, which, 
when not in use, are taken out and kept in a corner of a room, or 
under the staircase or any convenient place where space can be 
found. Then the two ends of the table are closed up by means of a 
long screw underneath. This is, of course, the ordinary dining- 
table which has been common in most houses for generations. It 
is purely a modern invention. In the hall of the “ Thatched House” 
you will see a table the general shape of which is that of the old 
English XVII century extending “shovel-board”’ table, though in 
this instance the table is not made to extend. In form, however, it 
illustrates what are called “refectory”’ tables, which are in much 
demand nowadays for dining-rooms. The original table shown is 
a modern variation of the “gate-leg’’ table, designed and con- 
structed by Mr. Ernest W. Gimson. The principle upon which the 
leaves are let down to make the table smaller so that it can easily 
be stored away near the wall is well known, but Mr. Gimson has 
made extremely dainty legs, chamfered and railed, and he has 
taken advantage of the construction of the “gate’’ legs to make 
very pretty gates of them. The chest shown is a new idea by Mr. 
S. H. Barnsley. It is very solidly made of walnut wood, and all 
the decoration on it has been painted in bright colors by Mr. Alfred 
Powell and Miss Louise Powell. Notice that the lid does not extend 
the whole length. Two could sit on the chest, one at each end and 
yet be able to lift the lid. This chest is unique in form and decora- 
tive design. It is uncommonly strong and is most picturesque. 
In the hall of the “Thatched House” is an old paneled chest of 
the XVI century. It is under the window. Comparison between 
the new and the old is interesting. The big wardrobe is a very fine 
illustration of the use of different veneers of wood to obtain a 
decorative effect. 
It was designed by 
Mr. E. J. Minihane 
and is principally 
made of sycamore 
and satinwood. 
Some of the mounts 
are of silver. A 
wooden arm chair 
in cherry wood is 
shown, and also two 
with turned legs, 
rails and arms made 
of ash and blacked, 
with rush seats. 
These were designed 
by Mr. Ernest W. 
Gimson. They are 
very simple and 
homely but make 
excellent seats, and 





A Variation of the ‘‘Gate Leg’’ Table of the 
XVII Century. Designed by Mr. 
Ernest W. Gimson 


their charm consists 
not in elaborate de- 
tail, but in good 
proportions and 
sound workman- 
ship. You will 
never see a rocking- 
chair in the English 
country house, ex- 
cept in nursery. The 
Englishman thinks 
it fidgetty, in spite 
of its comfort and 
the sense of relax- 
ation it gives. 

It is one of the 
rarest things nowa- 
days in English 
country houses for 
the different floors 
to be covered over 
entirely with one 
-arpet made to fit. 
Squares are pur- 
chased and laid 
down as shown in 
the ‘‘ Thatched 
House.” They can 
easily be taken up, 
well beaten, and put 
down again. The 
boards are always 
polished, though 
some architects recommend that the wood of the floors be left 
exactly as it comes from the plane, without any polish whatever. 
There are two reasons against this, however. The first is that dust 
and dirt, which are bound to be brought into the house, rub into the 
grain of the wood, and no amount of labor in scrubbing will get them 
out. The second is that the color of the floor does not get darker 
evenly all over. It soon begins to look patchy, for the wood is 
more porous in some places than in others. One simple treatment 
is ordinary beeswax and turpentine, rubbed in with a hard brush 
and plenty of muscular vigor. It is becoming more and more 
common to have the fireplaces built in of bricks or stone, as the 
examples herewith show. This has been more used in America 
than in England of late years, but new American country houses 
often err in this respect through permitting the masonry of their 
chimney breasts to be left in too rough a condition so that the walls 
suggest outside work instead of inside. All curtains are small 
and neat, fitted close to the leaded glass. The old-fashioned curtain 
cornice pole is rapidly going out in England. It was always a 
cumbrous contrivance and the curtains it supported were far too 
heavy for this purpose. 
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THE ART OF EVERY DAY LIVING 


GREAT artistic opportunity is being lost every day by more 

and more American women, says Priscilla Leonard in The 

Congregationalist. Probably more American women can 

chatter volubly about art now than a decade ago; more, 
perhaps, are learning daily how to bind books, hammer brass and 
make illustrations. But a fundamental art, an art developed out 
of daily conditions and so holding continual possibilities, is being 
degraded to a mere métier and left to fade unrealized. Domestic 
art—the art of the household and the fireside, the art of home 
living — is not even conceived as existing by multitudes of women 
to-day. 

Life is material for art. To select from it, to harmonize it, is the 
work of the artistic sense. It may be expressed in terms of a noble 
statue, a fine painting — or a well-ordered and happy home. Most 
of us , speaking frankly, would rather have this sort of home than 
& wilderness of statues. And the gods must smile when a woman 


neglects this closest chance of artistic expression and takes lessons 
in hammering brass, or goes to a series of lectures on the art of the 
Renaissance instead. 

Simplicity marks all the truest art — simplicity, repose, and 
beauty. The artist in home life will have no clutter of belongings, 
only an ordered harmony. Even the barest room can lend itself 
to esthetic beauty— witness the convent cell, with its appeal of 
purity and repose. The simplest table can be clean and attractive, 
and the simplest dishes can be savory and nourishing. Sunlight 
and firelight, two of the most magically artistic things in the world, 
are always at the service of the home. It has been wittily said that 
“‘woman’s sphere is an atmosphere,’ and the real artist in home 
life will surely create an atmosphere of beauty and serenity that is 
felt by all who enter her gates. 

“Domestic science ” is a step, but more alluring than science, 
more subtle than college courses, is the art of the hearthside. 











AN had a gar- 
den before he 
had a house, 


and he had 
doubtless gained con- 
siderable proficiency in horticulture before 
he knew much of the science of building or 
the art of architecture. Early man probably 
sared more for his garden than for his house, 
more for the soil which produced his food 
than for the roof that protected him from 
sun and storm. With the passing of the 
ages, however, changes have come, and an 
existence dragged out in the crowded cities 
of to-day has crushed the garden out of the 
work and the thoughts, and almost out of the 
memory, of thousands. The love of outdoor 
life is planted deep in man’s breast, but the 
city life has almost smothered it. 

In the meantime the constructive arts 
have flourished. Without buildings, without 
architecture, the city could not exist. Build- 
ing has spread over the cities, but the gentle 
art of gardening, for lack of opportunity, 
has lagged behind. Even in Bacon’s day 
this was the case, for he wrote of gardening 
that “a Man shall ever see, that when Ages 
grow to Civility and Elegancy, Men come to 
build stately, sooner than to garden finely; 
as if Gardening were the Greater Perfection.”’ 

The gardens of Egypt are among the most 
ancient on record. They were irrigated by 
canals connected with the Nile. Many of 
them covered a large area and included 
vineyards and date and pomegranate or- 
chards, also vegetable and flower gardens. 
The flower-beds were rectangular in shape, 
but sunk slightly below the level of the 
surrounding ground to permit of their 
irrigation. The ancient Egyptians were pas- 
sionately fond of flowers. They decorated 
the interiors of their houses lavishly with 
them, in the shape of wreaths and festoons. 
On festive occasions guests were not only 
presented with a lotus or some such flower, 
but were crowned with chaplets, explaining 
the Roman poet’s reference to the “many 
chaplets on the foreheads” of the Egyptians 
at their banquets. 

We have but little reliable information 
of Greek gardens. Homer describes in the 
Odyssey the gardens of the palace of Alcinéus. 
They were of considerable size, covering 
four acres, and surrounded by a _ hedge. 
Within the garden the poet places “tall 
trees blossoming, pear trees and pome- 
granates, and apple trees with bright fruit, 
and sweet figs, and olives in their bloom.” 
The garden also included a vineyard, 
sunny plot on level ground.”’ Flowers were 
also grown, for the account goes on to say 
that “skirting the furthest line are all 
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*A condensation of the essay awarded the Royal In 
stitute Silver Medal, 1910. 








» GARDENS IN CONNECTION , 
WITH ARCHITEC 


By J. A. O. ALLAN 


manner of garden beds, planted 
that are perpetually fresh, and ther 
two fountains of water, whereof one s 
his streams all about the garden ar 
other runs over against it beneat 
threshold of the courtyard, and issues b 
lofty house, and thence did the tow1 
draw water.” 

It appears that at least some 
Grecian temples were surrounded by g 
Pausanius writes of a grove being at 
to the temple of Diana, where diff 
fruit trees were grown. The same 
also describes the grove of the tem] 
#Esculapius at Athens as_ being 
beautifully planted with trees,’ and s} 


of it as being “no less delectable 
sweet smell which it exhales than 
pleasant spectacle which it affords.”’ 

Gardens were 
philosophers as Plato, Socrates, and Epic 
The will of Theophrastus left his house 
his garde n, of which he specially mel! 
the walk, to certain of his friends, “to d 
themselves to study and patneop hy ther 

The pillars originally used by the Gi 
to mark the limits of grounds were latt 
decorated with sculpt 


the classrooms of 


ired heads of Hert 
the tutelary god of highways and bound 
and thus probably statuary made it 
appearance in the garden. 

Passing on to the Ron 
testimony to their love of see 
number and extent of the gardens 
public and private, in Rome were su 
to entitle it to be called a “garden « 
We find the genius of the nation stampe 
its garden-art, for it was designed on cl 
defined principles, on straight and sym 
rical lines, and yet full of classic grace. 
had a strong architectural character, : 
clearly designed to make the house : and gal 
a complete whole. The hilly charact 
the country led the Romans to adopt ter 
gardens, and ultimately they became so f 
of this treatment that sites were prefe 
which gave the desired effect. This ne 
sitated the erection of terrace walls and st 
and gave opportunities for the exercise ¢ 
arts of architecture and sculpture, in a n 
picturesque manner. 

The love of gardens was universal, fre 
rich patrician, with his three or four villa 
the country, to the poor citizen, to 
window gardens Pliny refers. Town ho 
were generally planned round one or 
courtyards, according to their size, and 
were almost invariably laid out as st 
formal gardens, with a pool and fountai1 
the center, and shrubs and flowers. S 
gardens have been found in Pompeii 
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Herculaneum. Some of 
these are so similar to 
the gardens being made 
during the English Ren- 
aissance that Horace 
Walpole wrote that “nothing is wanting but 
a parterre to make a garden in the reign of 
Trajan serve for the description of one in the 
reign of King William III.” The gardens of 
the tomans mark an important stage in the 
history of garden design, for, through the 
Italian Renaissance, they have influenced, 
more or less, all that have followed. 

The battle of the styles, the contest be- 
tween the so-called “formal” and “ natural” 
treatments, commenced in Imperial Italy, 
Quintilian, Pliny, and Varro being with the 
great majority in practicing the former style, 
while the latter had for advocates such as 
Lucullus and Martial, and Nero had the 
gardens of his palace in the Apennines laid 
out after the style of the “ paradises”’ of the 
Persians. 

The custom of clipping the trees and shrubs 
near the house into formal shapes, known by 
the Romans as the “ ars topiaria,” was greatly 
in vogue. The topiarius was the chief gar- 
dener, and there seems to have been no limit 
to his ingenuity in moulding the box, the ilex, 
and similar trees into all manner of fantastic 
forms. 

The art of the sculptor was called in freely 
for the adornment of the gardens of the 
wealthy, and the luxury of the people was 
exhibited in their gardens as well as in their 
life otherwise. 

The Romans were the first to build hot- 
houses for tender plants, and for the cultiva- 
tion of fruits out of season, the windows being 
made of thin plates of tale. 

The younger Pliny had another villa at 
Laurentum, on the Bay of Ostia, on the Tiber, 
near Paterno. It was more of a suburban 
residence, being only about fifteen miles 
from Rome. Here also a Gestatio ran round 
the gardens, bordered with box or rosemary. 
Along the inner circle of the Gestatio was a 
shady walk of vines. The garden had many 
fig and mulberry trees, and there was a 
kitchen garden behind. From the house 
there extended an enclosed portico, with a 
range of windows overlooking the sea on one 
side and the garden on the other. 

These are cited as samples of Roman gar- 
dens on a moderate scale. There were many 
others, larger and more elaborate, such as 
the gardens of Varro’s viila at Casinum, and 
the gardens of Lucullus, the Roman general, 
which, laid out with regal magnificence, rose 
in terraces from the Bay of Naples. 

On the fall of the Roman Empire the art 
of the garden, with all the greater arts, 
languished in Italy until the advent of 
the Quattrocento, which ushered in the 
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The Villa D’Este, Tivoli 
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Renaissance of classic learning. The arts 
flourished in Rome, Florence, Venice, and 
many other Italian city, culminating in the 
golden days of the Cinquecento, until they 
lost their vigor amid the faded flowers of the 
Baroque. 

The characteristic features of Italian gar- 
dens were: the choice of a sloping site, broken 
up into terraces, which were emphasized in 
the design by retaining walls, balustrades, 
and stairways; the use of water in fountains, 
streams, and pools; the architectural and 
symmetrical treatment of all the parts of the 
garden, with formal avenues and hedges, and 
vistas closed with decorative features; the 
free use of sculpture against the deep green 
background of clipped box or ilex trees; 
formally planned beds of flowers, and the 
broad treatment of such shady trees as the 
cypress, the stone pine, and the poplar. The 
gardens were often long and comparatively 
narrow, the axis lying up the hill and the 
house or casino generally standing half way 
up the slope. 


Italian Gardens 

The Italian gardens of the Renaissance are, 
by general consent, the most beautiful in the 
world. All that wealth, genius, and skill 
could lavish on the dwelling was found in the 
villas of the wealthy nobles and cardinals. 
For the realization of their building schemes 
they could call for such architects as Bra- 
mante, Michelangelo, Peruzzi, Giulio Romano, 
Vignola, and Michelozzi. House and garden 
were equally the work of the architect, result- 
ing in one complete and harmonious composi- 
tion, the house being the climax of the garden, 
and the garden thedecorative setting in which 
the house was placed by a master’s hand, a 
jewel of white gleaming marble. Although 
the word “villa,’”’ as transplanted into our 
tongue, speaks to us of the house only, it was 
not so in its native land. The word included 
not only the house, which was known as the 
casino, but also the giardino. House and 
garden alike were a reflex of the country, the 
climate, and the habits of the people. The 
hilly ground created their terraced gardens; 
the climate forbade the wide lawns of more 
humid lands; its blue sky and burning sun 
called for shade, for the sight and sound, the 
sparkle and splash of water tossed in the 
summer breeze, or still in some deep pool, 
reflecting the azure of heaven on its bosom. 
The outdoor life of the people was evidenced 
in the gardens, which were really open-air 
rooms, and the luxury of the day was shown 
in the exuberant ornament, the grottoes, 
vases, and urns, priceless gems of the sculp- 
tor’s art, and in the profusion of statuary, 
which seems to stream out of the palaces— 
divinities and satyrs, nymphs and amorini, 
promenading the terraces, trooping down the 
stairs and bathing in the cascades. 

No description could give any adequate 
conception of the old-world beauty of such 
gardens as those that enshrine the Villa d’Este 
at Tivoli, laid out by Bramante, for the 
Cardinal Hippolito d’Este, on the site of the 
Emperor Hadrian’s villa; or the Villa Lante 
near Viterbo, designed by Vignola, from whose 
hands also came the villa at Caprorola. The 
Villa Giusti at Verona is another charming 


example of Italy’s garden-art, while at the 
Palazzo Caserta we may see the extraordinary 
series of cascades laid out by Van Vitelli. 
Many others might be named, such as the 
Villas Medici, Borghese, Albani, and Pam- 
philij Doria, at Rome; Villa Gamberaia in 
Florence, and Villa Aldobrandini at Frascati; 
and the house and gardens clustered on the 
lovely Isola Bella on Lake Maggiore. 

The designer of gardens may learn much 
from those of Italy, but he must not think to 
reproduce their inimitable charm under cold 
northern skies. Their haunting beauty, 
their mystery, are linked to the land on which 
they have grown. 


French Gardens 

It is easy to trace the influence of Italy on 
all the pages of the history of gardenmaking 
in France, but the latter developed a style 
quite characteristic of the people and the 
country. France is a land of wide plains 
rather than steep hills, and we find a breadth, 
an expansiveness in the treatment of grounds 
not seenelsewhere. The design of monumen- 
tal buildings, their grouping and their environ- 
ment, and the disposition of “le tout ensemble,” 
to use one of their own phrases, is a field in 
which the French have no rival. 

The earlier workers in the garden-art of the 
French Renaissance counted among their 
number such men as Androuet du Cerceau, 
the architect, well known as the author of 
Les plus Excellents Bastiments de France, 
Bernard Palissy, more famous in another of 
the lesser arts, Jacques Debrosse, architect, 
and others, such as the Mollets and Olivier 
de Serres. But all these were eclipsed by 
the brilliant designer, André le Notre, born 
in 1613. He had certainly extraordinary 
opportunities, including such works as the 
laying out of the grounds of Versailles for 
Louis XIV. He had full scope in the two 
hundred acres which surrounded the palace, 
and he could draw on the apparently bot- 
tomless purse of the “Grand Monarque.”’ 
His other works included such mansions as 
Chantilly, St. Cloud, and Vaux-le-Vicomte. 
The characteristics of his wor'’s are great 
breadth and stateliness. 

Everything Le Nétre designed was on the 
most generous lines—paths, terraces, and 
avenues, broad and noble, ornamented with 
water, especially in the shape of fountains 
decorated with sculpture, and basins con- 
taining wide expanses of water. Le Ndtre’s 
gardens formed an admirable background to 
such figures as grace the canvases of Watteau, 
where life was a ceaseless fete-champétre, and 
whose gardens were but salons en plein air. 

Coming to England we find the first trace 
of gardening during its occupation by the 
Romans. The troublous times that followed 
their departure were not favorable to the 
arts of peace, but after the Norman Conquest 
we find the words horti and hortuli occurring 
in the Domesday Book. As time went on 
gardens were laid out in connection with the 
monasteries, and small gardens were made 
within the precincts of castles, chiefly for the 
use of the ladies of the household. These 
were high-walled enclosures, laid out as a 
small green spot, with “knots” or beds of 
flowers, and seats, and perhaps an arbor. 





We have few accounts of the gardens of 
medizval times, one of the earliest being 
found in the Kingis Quair, written by James 
[ of Scotland during his eighteen years’ 
captivity in England, at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. He writes, that to be- 
guile the tedium one day, “ Unto the wyndow 
gan I walk in hye, to se the warld and folk 
that went forby.”’ 

We pass on to the days of the Tudors, 
however, before we get any more detailed 
accounts of gardens. George Cavendish, 
gentleman-usher to Cardiaal Wolsey, des- 
cribes some of the features of the surround- 
ings of the palace which the great Cardinal 
commenced to build for himself in 1520 at 
Hampton Court :— 

My garden sweet, enclosed with walles strong, 
Embanked with benches to sytt and take my rest, ' 
The knottes so enknotted, it cannot be exprest, 
With arbours and alyes so pleasant and so dulce, 
The pestilent ayres with flavors to repulse. 

About this time the influence of the 
Renaissance of the arts in Italy began to be 
felt in England, and Henry VIII, when build- 
ing the palace of Nonsuch, in Surrey, enlisted 
the aid of Italians. 

English gardens, or at least those of any 
size, had already assumed a decorative 
character. Figured flower-beds, straight 
alleys, fountains, and sculpture had become 
features of the garden, and it was about this 
time that the topiary art was first practiced 
in England. The trimming of such trees as 
yew, hornbeam, holly, and privet into square 
and formal shapes was doubtless due to the 
necessity for keeping garden hedges within 
reasonable bounds. The custom also satis- 
fied the zesthetic feeling that formal divisions 
near the building to which the garden was 
attached should be treated in harmony with 
the house. The objection that any such 
clipping is unnatural is set aside by the con- 
sideration that a row of bushes or trees in an 
absolutely straight line is equally unnatural. 


English Gardens 


One of Bacon’s essays had doubtless a 
powerful influence in moulding the design of 
the gardens of Elizabethan and Jacobean 
times. At least one garden is said to have 
been laid out in accordance with the great 
Chancellor’s views—that at Moor Park, 
belonging to the Countess of Bedford. 

Sir William Temple wrote concerning this 
garden: 

“The perfectest Figure of a Garden I ever 
saw, either at Home or Abroad, was that of 
Moor Park, in Hertfordshire....I will 
describe it for a model to those that meet with 
such a situation, and are above the regards 
of common Expence. It lies upon the Side 
of a Hill (upon which the House stands) but 
not very steep. The Length of the House, 
where the best Rooms and of most Use or 
Pleasure are, lies upon the Breadth of the 
Garden, the Great Parlour opens into the 
middle of a Terras Gravel-Walk that lies 
even with it, and which may be, as I remem- 
ber, about three hundred Paces long and 
broad in Proportion, the Border set with 
Standard Laurels, and at large Distances, 
which have the Beauty of Orange-Trees, out 
of Flower and Fruit. From this Walk are 
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Three Descents by many Stone Steps, in the 
Middle and at each End, into a very large 
Parterre. This is divided into Quarters by 
Gravel-Walks, and adorned with two Foun- 
tains and eight Statues in the several Quar- 
ters; at the End of the Terras-Walk are two 
Summer-Houses, and the Sides of the Parterre 
are ranged with two large Cloisters, open to 
the Garden, upon Arches of Stone, and ending 
with two other Summer-Houses even with the 
Cloisters, which are paved with Stone, and 
designed for Walks of Shade, there being none 
other in the whole Parterre. Over these two 
Cloisters are two Terrasses covered with 
Lead, and fenced with Balusters; and the 
passage into these Airy Walks, is out of the 
two Summer-Houses at the End of the first 
Terras-Walk. The Cloister facing the South 
is covered with Vines, and would have been 
proper for an Orange-House, and the other 
for Myrtles, or other more common Greens.” 

“The perfectest Figure of a Garden” was 
evidently influenced by the gardens of Italy, 
and the same influence was clearly at work in 
the design of the gardens at Theobalds, Hat- 
field, Wilton, Montacute, and others laid out 
at this period. 

No great change in garden design is visible 
until we reach the days of Charles II, when 
the influence of Le Nétre made itself felt in 
England. It has been alleged that the gar- 
dens of Greenwich and St. James’s Palace 
same from his hands, but without sufficient 
proof. It is well known, however, that the 
King’s chief gardener, John Rose, worked for 
some time under Le Notre. The impress of 
the French master’s work at Versailles and 
elsewhere is to be clearly traced in such 
gardens as those at Chatsworth, Badminton, 
and Melbourne Hall, in Derbyshire. The 
great attention given to both garden design 
and horticulture in England by men of culture 
is evidenced in the writings of John Evelyn, 
and others. 


William and Mary 


With the coming of William III and Mary 
the Dutch style of gardening became fashion- 
able. The characteristics of the Dutch gar- 
dens of that day were excessive formality and 
symmetry, giving a stiff appearance to the 
whole garden. The abundant ornaments 
were of a small and trivial order, and the 
trees were clipped into all sorts of ridiculous 
shapes. This fashion, for it was little else 
soon brought about the complete decay of 
garden-craft in the country. The quaint 
conceits of the gardens of Levens Hall, West- 
moreland, and of Packwood, in Warwickshire, 
are good examples of the absurd length to 
which the ars topiaria was carried. Part of 
the gardens of Hampton Court were also re- 
modelled in the Dutch style. English garden 
design had thus reached a stage in its history 
of which the wits of the day were not slow to 
take advantage. When writers of the calibre 
of Addison and Pope made the garden taste 
of the hour the butt of their ridicule, it soon 
succumbed, for its vitality was spent and 
gone. 

The formalists had carried their freaks too 
far, and brought the art of the garden into 
ridicule, not only by distorting the works of 
Nature to the level of absurdity, but the 


gardeners of the time extended the 
tions beyond the garden walls and sou 
straighten out and drill the park a1 
The tables were soon turned, and the 
itself was invaded by the wildness of N 
The movement which now set 11 
one phase of the wave of romanticisn 


swept across the fields of both art a1 
ture. The movement was doubtless n¢ 
to break down a dead formalism, but 


with it some of the iconoclast’s exe: S 
The sham Gothic of Horace Walpole’s 3e 
at Strawberry Hill was quite in han 
with his views on what became kno 
“landscape gardening.”’ Theideathat 

lies the phrase is the sweeping awa) 


demarcation between the garden 
landscape beyond, and the attempt to 
reproduce landscapes in imitation « e 
works of the great painters. The f 

thus ran in a different direction 


The Landscape School 


There soon commenced the dest 
of many of England’s gardens. The 
went with the bad, and many an old 
lish pleasaunce, with its quaint charm and 
old-time memories, was torn up, the “ ple 
bowers” destroyed, and the terraces g 
down, so that the grass of the woods 1 t 
be brought up to the w indows of the n 
in order, as far as possible, to give the 
pression that the landscape was in its p1 e 
state. In order to coax the grounds 
the level of the great masters’ pictures 
had resort to many expedients to 
fictitious interest to a landscape whi ( 
thought was in need of being “‘ chastened 
polished,” and so imitation rivers were 
with broken bridges over them, and m 
tured ruins erected to give a romantic 
to the view. He even went the lenet 


planting dead trees ‘‘to give the greaté 
of truth to the scene!”’ 

The most extraordinary personalit 
this movement, however, was La 
Brown, known as “Capability”? Brow: 
his habit of speaking of the ““capal ilit 


of the place he was remodeling. 
originally a kitchen-gardener and 
training in any of the arts, yet, neverth 
he was greatly in request from end to e1 
the country, and laid out numerous est 
after his style, which consisted in the f 
tion of winding paths, the plantir 


He S 


irregular “‘clumps”’ of trees, and the hi 
ing out of flat ground here and ther 


heaps so as to imitate Nature “in het 
moods.”’ 

Looking back now, it seems almost in 
ible that this man could be said to hav 
almost supreme control over the art of 
dening in England for nearly half a cent 
The “immortal Brown,” “omnipotent 1 
cian,” erstwhile kitchen-gardener, had st 
cast a powerful spell over his clienteél: 
he was worshipped as “the living lead 
the powers of Nature Being so, it 
small thing that Chatham should write 
Brown “shares the private hours 
King, dines familiarly with his neighb 
Sion (the Duke of Northumberland 
sits down at the tables of all the Hou 
Lords.”” He had special powers 


formation of artificial sheets of water, which 
he placed in all possible and impossible 
positions. Regarding some work of this 
character which he carried out at Blenheim, 
he boasted that the Thames would never 
forgive him! His chef d’euvre was Stowe in 
Buckinghamshire. 

3ut even Walpole came to regret the ruin 
which this revolution had caused. In one of 
his letters telling of a visit to his house at 
Houghton, he writes: “‘Those groves, those 
alleys, where I have passed so many charm- 
ing moments, are now stripped up or over- 
grown; many fond paths I could not unravel, 
though with a very exact clue in my memory. 
I met two gamekeepers and a thousand hares! 
....1 loved this garden; Houghton, I know 
not what to call it, a monument of grandeur 
or ruin.” 

During the nineteenth century the art of 
garden design has in the main followed the 
landscape school, although some notable 
exceptions have to be recorded here and 
there, such as the work of Sir Charles Barry, 
Nesfield, and others. 

Within recent years, however, a number of 
architects have directed attention to the 
chaotic state of affairs, and enthusiastically 
advocated a revival of the formal garden. 

sefore taking any steps towards laying 
out the grounds surrounding a building the 
site should be carefully surveyed. No pre- 
conceived arrangement should be allowed to 
fetter the mind of the designer. The site 
itself should inspire the design. The posi- 
tion of the house should not be fixed until 
the whole scheme has been thoroughly con- 
sidered. In order that both house and gar- 
den shall be in harmony with the genius loci, 
careful consideration should be given to the 
climatic conditions, the general characteris- 
ties of the whole landscape, the contour and 
levels of the ground available, the nature of 
the subsoil, the aspect of the site, the pros- 
pects from the house, both what it is desirable 
to keep in view and what it is necessary to 
screen from sight. Note should also be 
taken of the presence of water, with the 
direction of its course, and of what trees may 
be on the site. 


Selecting a Site 


The climatic conditions have a great 
influence both on the character and the prob- 
able suecess of the garden, and the design 
should provide whatever additional shelter 
may be required to protect the garden from 
cold winds. The different conditions which 
may be found in, say, Italy, North America 
and Great Britain, greatly affect the charac- 
ter of the garden as well as the design and 
planning of the house. 

The levels of the site will determine, to a 
creat extent, the position of the house and 
lawn, and the direction of the various roads 
and paths. easy access to all parts being kept 
in view. Level ground permits of the easy 
adaptation of a formal design, but a sloping 
site is much better, while a hilly site may be 
productive of a most interesting scheme. 

In selecting a site the greatest care should 
be taken to secure a porous substratum of 
cravel or marl, with a good covering of loam. 
\ subsoil of clay should be avoided at all 
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costs, as being good for neither house nor 
garden. 

~ So far as aspect is concerned, the ideal site 
would lie with a slope towards the south- 
east, With shelter given either by hills or 
trees from the north and northeast, or other 
direction from which the site may be exposed 
to cold winds. The flower-gardens should be 
placed where they will get all the sunlight 
possible throughout the day. The aspect 
of the house and garden should not be sacri- 
ficed to any prospect, however desirable. 
If there be considerable latitude in the 
placing of the house, choice should be made 
of a place where the best prospects can be 
seen from the northeast or northwest. 
Instead of setting the house and garden to 
face a cold and damp aspect for the sake of 
a view, points of vantage commanding the 
scenery should be arranged in the garden, in 
which case these would form points of inter- 
est in its design. 

Another necessity is the presence of an 
ample and constant supply of pure water. 
If a stream of running water crosses the 
grounds, it will be a source of added beauty 
to the garden. 

The character and healthiness of the vege- 
tation on all parts of the site should be ascer- 
tained, with a view to obtaining guidance as 
to the best disposition of the different parts 





of the grounds. All old trees should be 
spared as far as possible. 

The characteristic features of the site 
having been fully ascertained, and these 
made the basis of the general plan of treating 
the grounds, the location of the house should 
then be determined. 

The placing of the house in its right posi- 
tion on the site calls for the utmost care, and 
its plan and position should not be fixed 
finally until a complete survey of the whole 
area has been prepared, the levels ascertained, 
and the approaches and paths tentatively 
arranged. 


The House Itself 


As the whole interest of the site circles 
round the house, its position must be studied 
with full regard to all the parts it has to play 
in the life of its occupants. It must be con- 
venient of access at all times, the various 
entrances must be all arranged for, and the 
proper aspect and outlook secured for every 
room. Ready means of communication 
must be provided to stables, garage, kitchen 
garden, ete., without destroying the privacy 
required in the parts of the garden which 
are linked with the principal rooms. 

Although a level site may be the most 
suitable one for a stately mansion on classic 
lines, a site of various grades may be made 
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equally suitable for a house of less pretension. 
A country house skilfully fitted on to an 
irregular and rugged site, may, by that very 
means, acquire a special charm. It will not 
have the appearance of having been dumped 
down, but will seem rather to have grown 
naturally from the soil. 

The existing features of the site, its contour 
and general effect, should be as little disturbed 
as possible, not only for economical reasons, 
large alterations in earthwork being always 
costly, but because the character of the gar- 
den might be thrown out of harmony with 
its surroundings and a forced and unnatural 
appearance be the result. 

The house ought to be placed where it will 
get sufficient shelter from northerly winds, 
with at the same time full exposure to the 
south and southeast. It should be as well 
elevated as possible, so long as the access 
does not become laborious to man and beast, 
and the situation is not exposed. This will 
lift the house well clear of the fogs and vapors 
which hang about low-lying ground, especially 
where water is present, and make it much 
healthier for its inmates. It will also in all 
probability secure that the house and garden 
are not overlooked to such an extent as to 
interfere with their necessary privacy. 

(To be continued in the December House 
BEAUTIFUL). 











A SIMPLE GUEST ROOM 
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KNOW a guest room with a window look- 

ing out on one of the loveliest bays in 

America, blue water mirrors blue sky, 

and a point of deeply wooded land juts 
out into the waves. When fleecy clouds 
give just the right shadow, trees and cottages 
are reflected as in a pool. 

But it is of the inside, not of the outside 
of this room, I am going to tell you. The 
woodwork is stained cherry, the walls done 
in water color, a pale lovely yellow; the small 
patterned ingrain carpet is of red and yellow— 
(rugs would tend to diminish the apparent 
size of the room). Beginning at the north- 
west corner, there is a single (not a three- 
quarter) iron bed finished in flat black and 
having heavy plain brass mountings. On 
this bed is a cover with valance flounce, of 
pink and yellow floral striped art ticking. It 
is of a firm material and does not wrinkle. 
There are old hand-hemmed linen sheets on 
this bed, and the pillow that is tucked away 
in the hollow bolster has a case with deep 
linen cambric ruffle, the hem “rolled” and 
done by hand. Only a lady can do sewing 
like that. There is a faint perfume of sweet 
hay, but that comes from a little muslin bag 
full of this wispy clover-hay, cunningly 
tacked to the back of the mirror of the 
chiffonier that stands next the bed. 

The chiffonier is plain mahogany of good 
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lines, having five deep drawers and a small 
oblong mirror. This brings us to the north- 
east corner, and across that is a set of three 
hat boxes of excellent proportions, covered 
perfectly by the man of the house with a 
pink and yellow floral stripe in a material 
less expensive than real cretonne or chintz. 
It is like the hat cabinets of the high priced 
shops. 

The boxes are lined with wall-paper, a 
yellow ground with bright pink nosegays, 
recalling ancient “band boxes.” Next is the 
really charming dressing-table of old mahog- 
any of good proportions and excellent lines, 
a long drawer being most convenient for 
toilet articles. A swing mirror, mahogany 
framed, is on this table, even the screws 
that fasten the mirror to the swinging frame 
being of wood, and there is a white spot on the 
glass, where long ago some eager belle held 
the flame of her candle too close, as she 
looked in to adjust the wreath in her lovely 
curls. 

There is a muslin cover with pink and 
yellow flowers over plain yellow on the table 
and the glove and kerchief boxes are covered 
with small patterned cretonne in the same 
colors. Sometimes the top of the table is 


bright with many silver toilet articles and 
sometimes there is just the modest white 
brush and comb of a one-nighter. A mahog- 
any tabourette at this table serves admirably 
the purpose. 

Against the south wall is a chest for waists 
This was made by the man of the house too, 
covered with plain matting and bound at the 
corners with brown leather, studded with 
brass headed tacks. It is on ball-bearing 
casters, a credit to the workman and a com- 
fort to the user. Next is a tall upstanding 
desk of stained cherry, having a yellow blot- 
ter, and here the guest finds paper, pens, 
stamps, railroad guides, boat schedules, and 
picture post cards of the lovely region, all at 
hand. There is also a small sewing basket 
with black and white thread, buttons, and 
hooks for the possible emergency before un- 
packing, and magazines, especially the 
House Beautirut for beauty lovers, are 
near at hand. 

On the top of the desk is a small copper 
coffee service and spirit lamp for the com- 
forting cup before breakfast. A waste basket 
of the same paper as that which lined the 
hat boxes finishes the desk equipment. 

We have made the rounds of the little 
room and are now at the window again, with 
its plain hand-hemmed curtain of yellow 
dotted swiss. 





THE MOST ECONOMICAL COTTAGE 


By JOY WHEELER DOW 


ESTIMATED COST, curtains fill the bill. One generous living- 

$2,000 room besides the kitchen accommodations 
and an entry, is actually all the room for 
which we have any use, ninety per cent of 
the time, upon the first story, while four bed- 
rooms and open attic space overhead is 
equally sufficient. Do you not remember 
that the very hospitable and satisfactory 
menage of your grandmother comprised 
simply this? There was a fascinating gate- 
legged table of the Jacobean period, which 
is to say “early colonial,”’ and which did the 
transformation act of the living-room into 
the dining-room, and back again, at even- 
tide, intv the living-room. And I may add 
that the illusion was perfect. 

The windows in the cottage are English 
casement windows, much more easily cleaned 
than are windows with wooden sash bars. 
Perhaps you already know what it means 
to clean windows! and to keep a single fire- 
place in commission! A cord of hickory will 
disappear in smoke, up your chimney, in a 
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single season, and that means $14.00 or more. 
Though, I believe, we never watch bank notes 
taking flight with greater equanimity than 
we do in a wood fire upon the hearth. 

Of course, all property takes care, and I 
do not claim exemption for this tiny building 
proposition. But does it appeal to you suf- 
ficiently that you would be willing to care for 
it if a benevolent somebody should offer it to 
you? There is no danger, but never mind. 

A home of one’s own, be it ever so humble, 


is not considered, in our hard-as-nails prop- 
aganda, to be a necessity, but a reward. So 
that, inexpensive and economical as it can 
be made, it must still remain an air castle 
to many appreciative and industrious Amer- 
icans who begin to wonder, as the strenuous 
days pass, and middle age approaches, if 
they shall not attain this little toward a 
competency and a living. 

Ten thousand replicas of the little English 
cottage herein presented would do the trick 


of re-establishing the lost footholds, and re- 
inspiring necessary encouragement and self- 
respect of as many thousands. Would it not 
encourage you, — an ideal home, set down 
in the midst of verdant loveliness, with fire- 
proof walls, the most up-to-date sanitary 
appointments — every creature comfort, not 
to mention the equally important psychic 
comforts which have been supplied by the 
art and the cunning of the architect? 
(Continued on page 189) 








CANDLE 


F, as the scientists assure us, our delight 
in forests is rooted in our arboreal de- 
scent, surely it is not wholly fanciful to 
remind ourselves of that early joy prob- 

ably felt by the primitive cave woman when 
she found the shelter illuminated by a bit of 
burning pitch pine accidentally thrust in the 
cleft of a stone. Could she have felt the 
faint dawnings of that cozy sense of comfort 
afforded by a lighted candle in a modern 
bedroom? Did she carry that primitive 
suggestion of a candle to the rude sleeping 
place of her firstborn to look at the face 
which awakened the first fierce stirrings of 
maternal love? Speculate as we may, it is 
surely a far ery from eandlesticks then to 
candlesticks now, for they are, with their 
electric fittings, as civilized in this twentieth 
century, as art and craft can make them. 
One notes with pleasure that even in very 
cheap materials, such as tin, Kayser-Zinn 
and pressed glass the shapes are not without 
beauty. In tin, especially good ones may be 
bought, painted in frankly gay colors very 
pleasing to the eve. An individuality char- 
acterizes these plain utensils, occasionally 
so serviceable even in these luxurious days, 
like that of a cheerful little maid of all work, 
and one turns almost with reluctance to a 
display of glass candlesticks in shapes and 
sizes of distracting variety. 

Especially for the country house the ap- 
peal of glass and china is strong, involving 
less care than brass and silver. Good de- 
signs may be found in pressed glass of colonial 
patterns as low in price as fifteen cents, and 
two of these give a fetching, old-country 
effect on the mahogany dressing table 
covered with chintz or muslin. A bed room 
without gas or electricity derives from their 
use a quaint charm combined with the 
minimum of expense and care. Fitted with 
electric lights, the bedside table is made com- 
plete for reading at night, as suggested in onc 
of the illustrations. 

Shades should be unpretentious in charac- 
ter, perhaps of cardboard or asbestos cloth 
with some simple design; for electric lights, 
washable shades of lace or muslin seem not 
unsuitable for bedroom use exclusively, by 
reason Of the fresh daintiness suggested. 
For real candles, the cardboard or muslin 
should be protected by an inner shade of 
isinglass. Other designs are shown in glass, 
some of them embellished with etched designs 
of considerable charm, which add but little 


TICK N 


By ELLEN JUDITH GOULD 


to the cost. Still more elaborate are candles 
of etched erystal which have an effect both 
brilliant and beautiful on the dinner table, 
especially if crystal is used for other table 
furnishings. Crystal tumblers, salt cellars 
and a central bowl, let us imagine, of clematis 
and sweet peas, embellished with four crystal 
candlesticks, surmounted by simple pink 
shades, would decorate a dinner table with a 
daintiness unsurpassed by the more conven- 
tional adornments of silver, and with far less 
expense. The right shades are hard to find, but 
a few pretty French ones are now to be seen 
of fluted paper, with a delicate scattering of 
rosebuds. These French shades are not of the 
floating sort but are firm and steady, fairly 
suited also to glass, which calls for something 
delicate yet does not suggest the danger of 
fire. Thin chintz or figured silk might also be 
used over wire frames and without fringe. 

Newer than the glass candlesticks are 
several recent designs in china, a pleasing 
though severe pattern being carried out in 
the gold-band white china of an earlier day. 
An Austrian ware is much in evidence, its 
cream-white pillar-like stems being decorated 
with a raised Empire design of festooned 
wreaths, either plain white, delicate pink or, 
best of all, dull gold. These are liked on 
dinner tables, combined with a low fence- 
like arrangement of the same ware which 
outlines or contains the flowers used in the 
center. Blue and white Delft sticks have 
possibilities in carrying out certain color 
schemes, and the Dresden candlesticks are 
of unfailing charm. 

France sends some interesting varieties, 
often signed with the initial of the designer, 
and made at Lunéville. The tint of the back- 
ground is clear white, softened by the shading 
due to the design, as well as by broad, bold 
strokes of varied yet harmonious color in 
which an odd yet attractive magenta red pre- 
dominates. Especially pretty for bedrooms, 
these French candlesticks have real distine- 
tion, and though costing less than three dol- 
lars, obviously reveal the individual artistic 
touch so much more desirable than even the 
best factory work. The same distinction 
characterizes candlesticks of old brass, which, 
however, are rather costly unless hunted in 
their lairs in old junk shops,— an arduous 
though interesting proceeding. Hence a plea 


VELTIES: 


for the use of modern brass sticks for those of 
modest means who require something of more 
stability than tin, glass or china. The 
modern factory has surely felt the influence 
of art handiwork, for designs are better, 
joints firmer, materials more honest than in 
former days, and good candlesticks of this 
sort may be bought for a dollar or two. 

Those more luxurious in taste and pocket 
will be delighted with the work of Mr. Jarvie, 
and even these hand-wrought bits of art 
seem reasonable in cost. Some of his designs 
are illustrated. Sturdy, short candlesticks, 
especially suggesting a man’s den or bed- 
room, are shown and an attractive one for 
carrying about is made on old-fashioned 
lines with a saucer-like pedestal, curved 
handle, and especially designed candle of 
bayberry wax. Mr. Jarvie believes in the 
unshaded candle for virtually all occasions, 
having a delicate eye for outlines, and feeling 
the shade to be, as a rule, out of harmony 
with the tapering suggestiveness which can- 
dlestick and candle ought to combine. It 
is an idea which buyers may well ponder, 
though for the dinner table shades will be 
grateful to most eyes. Last of all may be 
mentioned some novel and very dignified 
candlesticks of wood, well adapted to the 
library or living-room. These, now made 
by native workers in New York, are mod- 
eled on Italian originals. The wood, hand 
carved, is tinted to a shade difficult to de- 
scribe save as non-metallic bronze, and the 
raised pattern is painted in tints suited to 
the design. Where fruits or flowers are used, 
the color is more or less realistic, but a more 
conventional design would be defined with 
touches of dull gold. The result is beautiful, 
especially with a design of fruit, the Renais- 
sance feeling strongly suggested. As with 
so many candlesticks, especial care should 
be exercised in the choice of shades, a really 
fine one shining like a good deed in a naughty 
world. There can be no doubt that buyers 
are still in need of education in this respect, 
being either too afflicted with the American 
disease of hurry to give sufficient time to the 
consideration of what is suitable, or having 
still a most rudimentary sense of the fitness 
of things. The intelligent saleswoman daily 
handling artistic wares is often distressed 
at the crude selections of her customers, an 
argument which surely shows that the way 
to develop a taste for the beautiful is to live 
with it. 
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FACTS YOU OUGHT TO KNOW 
ABOUT BUILDING MATERIALS 


Illustrated from the Work of Messrs. Tallmadge & Watson and Others 





HERE is nothing prosaic about By CHARLES E. WHITE, Jr., A. A.I. A Now in house design one is solving the 
building construction. This branch same problems. A floor plan for a brick 
of building knowledge is quite as house makes the worst possible frame 
interesting as the more aesthetic branches. It will repay house, and ana ent of rooms suitable for a terra-cotta hollow 
you a hundredfold for every minute you devote to the study le house is utt practical for a dissimilar material. 
n forming nelusion about the building material to be 
ployed in you e, you should take into consideration the 
se with whicl be obtained in your locality. 
yu are na clay country, where brick kilns are not 
vy, brick eap and practical for you. If your locality 
( stone ild with that excellent material. 
Use the mate rest at hand, if it be attractive and durable. 
If you live in Ve t don’t send to Indiana for limestone. If 
ome is in Ih you can very well use local stone, and leave 
Vermont marbl sachusetts granite to those who are nearer 
é rkets 
Once vou hay ed what to use for the walls of the new 
ise, it is time t nk of the floor plans. 
There are ce ects in brick that cannot wisely be obtained 
n frame A buil th brick walls should not have complicated 
and fanciful p1 s, though these might be legitimate and 
ensible for a frat uilding. The brick design is necessarily 
te more or less rect r in plan, by reason of the fact that it is 

- extremely expensi lay up brick in any other way. 

In a brick b the design is obtained from the color and 
texture of the bri k, the arrangement of the door and window 
ypenings, and the tails of cornice mouldings, and general pro- 
portions. This be rue, it is easy to see why a floor plan for a 
brick house may tterly impractical for a frame house, or a 

Cobblestones make a Permanent Wall if they are Laid in Cement stone house, 01 vy tile house. Design each building for the 
Mortar. If Cement Plaster is used with it, the Color Should material to be us¢ ; ; 
Match the Mortar Joints in the Stonework For the botto1 t part of the house, the footings, there is no 


of the purely utilitarian side of your build- 
ing project. 

Do not let your enthusiasm for the appear- 
ance of your house cause you to neglect its 
durability. The lumber skeleton — how will 
it be built? The exterior flesh —of what 
material should it be composed? What will 
you use for the waterproof skin which stands 
between you and the elements? How may 
you construct the thousand and one little 
details which go to make up a modern house, 
and which will make of yours either a success 
or a failure? 

For you must not doubt it is these little 
practical points that will prove your undoing 
if you neglect them. 

In the first place, when you start out to 
build, you must give some consideration to 
the material you desire to use for the walls 
of the building. Stone, brick, concrete, terra- 
cotta hollow tile, or wood frame will take up 
your attention right at the start. And this 
little study of materials should be accom- 
plished before you start on the plans. 

When a tailor cuts a suit of clothes, he 
must know at the beginning what it is to be 
used for. A suit designed for evening wear 
is quite different from one for the office. He 
would not for a moment think of building a 


garment comfortable for the automobile, in Narrow Weather Boarding Like this Always Wears Well. If you Stain Instead of Paint, 


‘ . 
the same way he would build one for wear on the Boards Should be Turned Rough Side out. Weather Boarding Looks Best when 
the tennis court. Mitered at the Corners like this Charming House 
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material better than concrete. Dig a trench where the foundation 
walls are to go, and fill it a foot deep with good, Portland cement 
concrete. This is the very best way you can get a firm footing on 
which to start the foundations. 

There is no difficulty in getting good, fresh Portland cement in 
almost any market. It is also easy to find sound, broken stone or 
gravel, and clean, coarse sand, in most localities; these, with a 
little water, a little skill, and a little time, are all that are required 
to build good footings. 

There is nothing mysterious about the mixing of concrete. 
The same amount of care that is used to make good bread will 
produce excellent concrete, and the operation is quite similar. 

Concrete should be mixed on a board platform, with the joints 
made as tight as possible, so that the water will not carry cement 
away into the ground. The sand is spread out on the platform 
first, with dry cement on top, and the whole thoroughly shovelled 
over and well mixed. Then the broken stone or gravel is applied 
and the mixture stirred over again, after which water is added and 
another mixing given. It must be dumped into the trenches 
within a short time after it is mixed, as the cement “sets” rather 
fast. 

In a country where gravel is clean and cheap, concrete consists 
of Portland cement mixed with the gravel just as it comes from the 
hill, there being enough sand and gravel of different sizes to make 
a close-grained mass without broken stone. The whole idea in 
concrete is to get a solid substance with no spongy places or large 
voids not completely filled. Good concrete is like a good loaf of 
bread. Fine grained bread is better than coarse bread, and it is 
the same way with concrete. 

Above the footings, stone is a good material. Where sound 
ledge stone can be bought at reasonable prices, this is prob- 
ably the best material for foundations. (See Plate A.) It makes 
a more dense wall than concrete. Water is not so apt to seep 
through. Concrete is satisfactory for foundations if some pre- 
vautions are taken to keep the dampness out, as concrete in 
itself is not waterproof. The best way to make it moisture proof 
is to mop a coating of pitch on the outside, or mix with the con- 
crete one of the waterproofing chemicals used for this purpose. 

Where stonework is used for foundation walls, you must be 
careful and get sound stone. Near the surface of the ground 
quarries frequently have soft streaks, where moisture has rotted 


An Attractive House with a Durable Exterior of Cement Plaster Rough-cast. 
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The Plaster- 


ing is Divided into Small Areas by the Trimming Boards in the Dormer Gable 


which Decreases Liability of Cracking 
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Boards and Battens Wear Well and Look Well. 
The Battens should be Grooved into the 
Boards to Make a Weatherproof Joint. 
The Frieze Under the Eaves is of 
Sheets of Gravel-roofing Felt and the 
Effect is like Rough-cast Plaster 


the stone. Stone of this sort has no resisting 
qualities, and should not be used. The 
quality of the stone is readily determined in 
the same way you test a piece of cast-iron. 
Give it a sharp rap with a hammer to see if 
it is hard. Weak, soggy stone is easily de- 
tected under this test. 

Above the surface of the ground you may 
build the underpinning of stone, brick, or 
concrete. 

With stone foundations, the same material 
is frequently suitable for the underpinning, 
choosing stone with good color and surface 
where it shows above ground. If the stone 
is rock-faced, or very irregular in shape, the 
joints should be sunk in deep enough to show 
the irregularity of each piece. This gives a 
pleasing texture to the wall. 

Cobble-stone laid up in cement mortar, 
with the joints raked out deeply, is a very 
attractive material for the underpinning and 
outside chimney. In some parts of the 
country, especially in the eastern states, one 
can buy old stone walls and use the stone 
for this purpose. The larger stones, about 
as big as one’s head, are better to use than 
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Plate A. A Good Method of Brick Under- 
pinning Construction 


density, stand one on the floor and pour a few 
Water will sink almost 
immediately into poor, soft brick, but the more 
desirable, firm, dense brick will resist the moisture. 

In selecting brick one ought to use the same 
sare and sense one uses in selecting clothing. It 
must be tirst class in every way; artistic in color 


drops of water upon it. 


and texture, and sound in substance. 
Above the underpinning comes the larger 
of the structure. 


and footings are first class, you may reasonably ex- 
pect a successful building, if the superstructure is oe 


also first class in every way. 

No amount of excellence in design will 
compensate for poor construction or impractic- 
able materials. A house that vibrates with 
every wind, shrinks and swells with each 
variation in temperature, and settles in a hap- 





Plate B. The Best Way to Build Concrete 
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Plate C. 


hazard way, will d 
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if 
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INSIDE. CASING 
INSIDE STOOL. 


A Simple Window Jamb 


If the hemlock be sound and 
id cracks and twists, it will do very well fo: 
is possible to get spruce or pine, do so, 


reased cost. 


inything else. 


house consists of the studs, sills, floor joists 
the vertical members of the frame and the 
must be well tied together, so that the skeleton 
self supporting without assistance from any- 
ling on the outside helps to strengthen the 
{not depend upon this. The skeleton ought to 


li? 
araing. 


‘est it is a frequent custom to extend the wood- 


wn to a stone or concrete base, close to the 

In other words, there is no underpinning, 
extend up to grade, and the base, or water 
The cellar windows 
s above the masonry base. By this method 
rst floor is supported by a horizontal plank 


iading., 


ng effect to omit the underpinning in this way, 


und extend the exterior material down to the 
round, but one must be careful to have 
he cement or stone base well above grade, 
so the moisture from the soil will not travel 
up the walls. A sheet of tarred felt laid 
ider the base will prevent dampness. 

The floor joists should be placed beside the 
studs as often as possible, secured to them 
One joist where it extends to 
he center of the building ought to be con- 
nected to the next extending one by spiking 

th together. 

In this way, every horizontal member of 
he building is well tied to each vertical 
‘mber, so that the skeleton alone might be 
rolled over and over like a box, without mis- 
hap. Build your frame like a ship, and your 
house will prove sturdy and enduring. 

\ brick or stone building must be furred 
inside. The lathing is applied to the furring 
strips, nailed to wood pieces laid in the joints 

'the brickwork. A very common way is for 
he masons to lay a lath in the horizontal 
to which the vertical furring strips are after- 
Plate C.) 
e-coated nails for all work in the frame. These 
as any other, but to pull them out takes tre- 


spikes. 


e, ship-lap is a good material to use for the 
nary way is to nail to the outside of the stud- 
ck ship-lap. The joints go together a little 
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this paper skin which keeps out the wind. Your coal bill is directly 
influenced by the care with which your house is made tight with 
paper. 

For a frame house with a plaster exterior, you must cover the 
boarding with waterproof paper. The plastering of itself is not 
waterproof, and the moisture will go through. Ordinary tarred 
felt may be used for this waterproofing, or one of the higher grade 
enamel papers especially manufactured for this purpose. The 
tough enameled papers are best, because they stand the wear 
bound to occur before the exterior plaster can be applied better 
than the softer tarred felt. 

This waterproof paper for plastered exteriors is vital. 
other way can you get so dry and warm a house. 

For a shingled frame house, the hand-hewed cypress shingles 
are undoubtedly the best. They are much larger than the ordinary 
sawed shingles, much thicker, and are carefully hewed with vertical 
grain to give the best weathering surface. 

In appearance they are irregular at the butt. Some are quite 
scalloped along the edge, but this only adds to the pleasing “ hand 
wrought” look. An unpainted shingle like this will actually last a 
lifetime, whereas the ordinary sawed shingle must be renewed in 
ten years or less. 

Of the sawed shingles, genuine white pine and red cedar are 
best. The former are almost out of the market, and the price is 
practically prohibitive. 

There is such a variety of opinion concerning the details of 
exterior plastering, one may well be puzzled. Some architects 
recommend wood laths and others use metal lathing exclusively. 
There are plenty of failures of both. 


In no 





In this House the Window Frames and Trim are of Unplaned 
Lumber, Stained a Rich Shade of Brown. Where Stained Trim- 
mings are Desired the Rough Lumber is Best for the Window 
Frames. The Sash, however, Should Always be Smooth 


It may be correctly stated, however, that both wood laths and 
metal lathing are satisfactory when properly done. 

To use wood laths successfully, you must be careful and get 
thoroughly seasoned pine, spruce or hemlock laths. Pine and 
spruce are better than hemlock, and all laths for exterior work 
should be not wider than one inch. 

These laths must be well nailed, with at least a 34” space between 
so that the plaster will flow in and clinch behind each lath. 

The idea in using narrow laths for exterior work is to reduce the 
amount of woodwork to a minimum, and thus diminish liability to 
expansion and contraction caused by alternate wet and dry weather. 

Remember your plaster coating is not waterproof (unless you 
use some waterproofing compound in the mixture), so your founda- 
tion of lathing must be built to withstand the moisture. 

It was precisely on this account that the original metal lathing 
failed. Moisture went through the plaster and rusted out the steel 





This is a Good Way to Combine Shingles with Cement Plaster. 
The Overhanging Eaves Protect the Smooth Plastering 


lathing with disastrous effect. Great patches of plaster dropped 
off after the disintegration of the metal. 

The best grade of metal lathing is made of ingot iron. There 
is no steel in it, and when coated with mineral paint, as it should 
be, its endurance is assured. 

The theory concerning metal lathing is, that as the metal has 
been expanded to the limit in manufacturing, no change takes 
place under any conditions of weather. Plaster is so easily cracked 
when disturbed, all these conditions must be considered. Once 
properly done, a plaster exterior is ideal for any house. 

Where wood siding or weatherboarding is to be used for a 
frame house covering, nothing is better than pine or cypress. For 
a house to be painted on the outside use the smooth side out, but 
if you desire to stain the siding, lay it with the rough side out. 

Boards and battens are frequently used for weatherboarding, 
with excellent effect. Pine or cypress boards are tongued into 
the battens, and a pleasing architectural effect is secured by laying 
the boards and battens horizontally. In using this method, one 
should be careful to have the projecting battens sloped slightly on 
top, so the rain will drip off easily. A little care of this sort will 
save dollars in repairs. 

The tops of window frames for plaster or wood sided exteriors 
should be flashed with metal. This prevents the rain from soaking 
down into the frame at this most exposed spot. All window frames 
should be of simple pattern. (See Plate D.) 

Which will you have, shingled roof, slate roof, tile roof, or one 
of the new asbestos or composition roofs? It will require some 
study before you can decide. 

It pays to dip shingles in the best grade of preserving shingle 
stain, and dip them deep. The ideal way would be to dip them in 
all over, for this reason: if you dip merely the butts, moisture gets 
up under the shingles and attacks the unprotected wood. This 
alternate wetting and drying rots the shingles. 

It will be a long time before good, old-fashioned slate is driven 
out of the market by any newer material. Slate seems to be as 
permanent as any roofing may be, and the softer shades of grey, 
red and green are particularly artistic. 

For a slate roof you must cover the boarding underneath with 
waterproof slater’s felt. Where the slate comes against valleys 
or at the eaves, or any other place where snow is liable to stay, have 
the slate laid in roofing cement. You will get a better job if your 
roofer is required to punch the holes for the slating nails with a 
machine, instead of doing it with a slater’s hammer. 

Tile is an excellent material for a roof, when it is of good quality. 
Soft tile, after a few years’ exposure to the weather, is not much 
better than mud. 

You should choose tile of known quality —a brand that has 

(Continued on page 189) 








BULBS FOR NOVEMBER PLANTING 





ULBS, and especially the Dutch ones, By ELIZABETH BOOTES CLARK for keeping them to themselves or where 
were formerly classed amorg the they can be hidden then by taller growing 


bedding plants and used mainly in Landscape Architect perennials which at that time are from four to 


that most atrocious arrangement, the eight inches high. So it is best to plant the 
ribbon border. Of late years they have come into their own, and early flowering bs in the back rows, as they will bloom before 
now mean something very different. As a rule, landscape architects the tall herb s plants are high enough to hide their flowers; 
are using those plants that are hardy and preferably those that and the late flowering ones nearer the front, as their flowers will 
are indiginous, securing thereby a maximum of result with a show off bett 1 a background of the low growing plants. Or 
minimum amount of labor —a motto of the age. This feeling the groups 1 e shaped so that the perennials may be planted 
to a great extent has done away with the use of bedding plants at the sides a front to conceal the dying foliage. It is well 
although one still often sees an otherwise beautiful lawn mottled to cut off the fl r stalk as soon as the blooms are perfected in 
with circular beds of hyacinths, tulips, geraniums, cannas, and order to give e strength to the ripening of the foliage and the 
scarlet sage in their awful suc- _ formation of the flower for the 
cession. Brilliant, perhaps, but | following year; and this also adds 


hardly artistic. to the neatness of the garden. 
Today the best landscape men 
place bulbs where they belong, 
in the flower garden proper, in a 
garden set apart for them massed 
among the shrubbery, or natural- 
ized through the wilder parts of 
the grounds. And there they 
stay permanently and each year 
give their glad welcome to those 
who have eyes to see. 
Oftentimes they are placed on 
a lawn where they are most effec- 
tive and this is the general way 
in England. They do very well 
in the grass, but excepting the 
crocuses and other low ones, 
as snowdrops, squills, grape hy- 
acinths, and glory of the snow, 
should be kept toward the edges 


Naturalizing 

Naturalizing has become quite 
a craze in the last few years, and 
bulbs have been used by the 
thousands. Tulips and daffodils 
have been most extensively 
planted, although the Roman 
hyacinths, those with the looser 
flowered clusters, the glory of the 
snow (chionodoxra), and squills are 
popular. Nothing is more start- 
lingly beautiful than to come 
across a patch of the vivid blue of 
a mass of squill or glory of the 
snow. Following are a few of the 
best tulips for this purpose: 

T. billietiana, a glorious yellow 
tulip for naturalizing ; large flower. 





Showing the effect of some early spring edgings in combination 


of the lawn. Since the landscape with bulbs. The circular beds are not good and the arrange- T’. sylvestris, lovely pale yellow, 

is a picture, the lawn should be ment would have been more effective had the tulips been placed flushed with green outside, with 

an open space with planting on among the shrubbery. An example of how not to plant bulbs long pointed petals, sold as T. 

the edges and left unspotted oy florentina odorata. 

specimens or bulbs. Furthermore, the grass would better be left T. clusiana shed red outside, white inside, eight inches high; 

uncut there and the bulbs allowed to ripen, but it is well to put supposed to dislike rich soil (the lady tulip). 

extra fertilizer where the bulbs are planted. An exception is made T’. gesneriana spatulata (major), brilliant scarlet with black eye. 

of the crocuses, etc., because they are low and must be near at T’. gesneriana rosea, a wild looking flower; ideal for naturalizing. 

hand to be appreciated, and also because they are so early that by 1’. Franksoniana, cerise rose, large violet center, edged with 

the time the lawn needs its first mowing they are well on their way white; lovely 

to rest. These are lovely, planted in the grass just beside a T. didieri, red, blue eye; some new varieties, cheap. 

flower border or garden. T. didieri a pure white; the cheapest and best white for 
A sunny, protected corner of a house is an ideal spot for a naturalizing 

bulb garden, however small it may be, and it should be close to The best narcissus are: 

some main window where the flowers as they come, from the first Golden trumpet section — abscissus, native of the French 

snowdrop to the last Darwin tulip, can be watched for with eager Pyrennes; specially good, naturalized in grass land with little shade; 

ness and joy. This might be enclosed with a dwarf boxwood hedge princeps, of little value except for naturalizing. 

kept low, or one of the globose forms of the American arbor vite Incomparal section, even better than the trumpet section 

Some of the low spring flowers make very good edgings for bulbs, for massing; it se rapidly. 

as the dwarf phloxes, aubrietia, evergreen candytuft, alyssum Leedsii section, extremely chaste and beautiful, do well in 

saxatile, English daisy, forget-me-not, English primrose (primula), grass land, like iltitudes of silvery stars, not enough grown and 

violets, and thrift. The first four of these form quite a carpet of finer than the trumpet section; increase rapidly. 

brilliant color. A few might even be put in among the bulbs Poeticus and varieties — Flora Wilson, striking in masses in 

themselves to serve as a ground cover as well. Or a vine, as the woods and grass land, on edge of streams or lakes; spreads rapidly. 

periwinkle (vinca) or pachysandra terminalis, both of which are Once planted s for self, thrives in quite dry land, 

evergreen, might be used as a ground cover, as the foliage of al! Var. ornat flowers two to three weeks ahead of the type. 

bulbs is so sparce. If the site is shaded later by some deciduous Var. grandiflora, extra large flowers. 

tree, ferns and lilies could be used for late bloom, or in case of An excellent bulb to naturalize is the very loose clustered blue 

sun the year round, the hardy garden pinks, gladiolus, montbrietia, hyacinth (amet! num) and this should be planted by the hundreds 

sun loving lilies, the summer hyacinth (galtonia candicans), some rather than by tens. It is a lovely soft color and coming as It 

bulbous irises, and the red-hot poker would carry on the bloom does in May and June, a month later than the ordinary hyacinth, 

late into the summer. it takes on an ed value in the bulb garden because of the dirth 
All bulbs become shabby soon after flowering, which is the reason of bloom at that time. 
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Shade 

There are many shady spots on a small estate, under shrubbery, 
the shady side of a house, flanking a woods or grove of trees. One 
of the finest bulbs for a place of this sort is the lily-of-the-valley 
which will stand fairly deep shade. They have been seen doing 
splendidly under white pines where much care was taken to keep 
the needles gathered, because of their supposedly injurious effect 
on plant life. Five or six strong pips with their side growths if 
planted close together will form good clumps in two years. These 
can be thinned when necessary, but it is always best to lift in clumps 
in early spring or fall. Use sand in planting, as with all bulbs, and 
a mulch of leaves and well rotted manure in the fall. 

The star of Bethlehem is good in partial shade, also the guinea- 
hen flower (fritilaria). The latter should be planted in early fall 
and will last eight to ten years without division. They do not die 
out as other bulbs and the inexpensive ones are best, as others are 
odd kinds and cannot be depended upon for hardiness. Although 
not a bulb proper, the Solomon’s seal (polygonatum) is desirable 
with them to add height; the foliage is always good and they can 
be used with ferns under shrubbery, etc. 

Among the narcissus that thrive best in partial shade are: 

Trumpet yellow, obvallaris, spurius major, obscissus. 

Trumpet bicolor, scotius, pseudo-narcissus, Cobeicieus. 

Trumpet white, moscheutus, pallidus praecox. 

Tulips 

Tulips are not ‘‘fussy” as to soil or location. A sandy loam of 
good depth suits best, but excellent results can be obtained in any 
good soil which has been well worked over and in which there is a 
fair proportion of well decayed manure. Fresh manure is positively 
hurtful to any bulb. Cow manure is the best animal fertilizer and 
is used almost exclusively in the Holland bulb fields. Good drain- 
age is essential as tulips love moisture, but water must not stand 
where they are planted. 

It is only of late years that we have realized that tulips can be 
left on from year to year without transplanting or lifting after 
they have bloomea. Eventually they deteriorate, but last fairly 
well, especially the late ones, but they do not spread as the narcissus 
tribe do. The new strain, called the Darwin tulip, is distinctive 
and runs in wonderful colors, soft and clear. These were produced 
by an amateur in Belgium and at his death purchased for a Duten 
farm. They are the latest of all tulips and sometimes grow two 
feet. 

Narcissus 

The name narcissus includes the whole genus from the trumpet 
daffodil to the poet’s narcissus, but correctly speaking, daffodil 
refers only to those having a long trumpet or crown, though the 
universal custom is to call all daffodils. 

With the possible exception of the golden trumpet section 
which usually runs out in a year or so, nearly all narcissus improve 
under cultivation. For the best results they should be lifted and 





Trumpet Narcissus Naturalized in Woods 
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transplanted every third or fourth year and each fall given a coat- 
ing of well decayed manure. While all will succeed in full sunshine 
a little shade will help to prolong the flowering season. Henry 
Irving and golden spur are excellent for massing. Golden spur, a 
native of the Netherlands, is probably the best of all moderate 
priced yellow trumpets. Emperor, with its deep yellow perianth 
and golden yellow trumpet, is of robust habit. Glory of Leiden 
is rather high priced but the finest of the section, not as tall as 
emperor but with larger flowers, in which the trumpets stand more 
erect. Mme. de Graaff, a lovely white trumpet, increases rapidly 
outdoors, so is worth planting although rather expensive. 
Planting and Care 

Four times the diameter of a bulb is the general rule for the 

depth at which to plant. Always put a little sand at the bottom 


of the hole and place the bulb directly on this, and it will be kept 





Darwin Tulips in a Flower Garden 


dry and safe from decay. Be careful to place at an even depth so 
that all of a kind will bloom together. 

The time to plant depends on the locality. Inthe more northern 
states late September to late October and a month later further 
south — just before the heavy frosts come. All bulbs are benefited 
by a winter mulch of leaves or strawy manure, but this should not 
be put on until they are well frozen, and should not be too heavy 
but sufficient to prevent the continual heaving of the ground from 
frosts, thereby throwing out the bulbs. 

The careful gardener will examine all exotic small bulbs annually 
or biennially until they show by perfection of their new bulbs that 
they have been acclamatized. This examination should take place 
after the leaves have matured and dried. The crocus is susceptible 
to the attack of fungi, which prey upon the decayed bulbs and 
becoming established, spreads to others. When they arrive they 
should be inspected thoroughly and all bruised and imperfect ones 
thrown aside. 

Bulbs that have been forced in the greenhouse can be stored 
through the summer and planted outside in the fall and after a 
year of rest will be as good as newly bought ones. 


ORCHID FLOWERS 

In studying the flowers of the great orchid family, their wonder- 
ful variety is perhaps the most striking feature. Although it is 
not the largest family in point of numbers there is certainly no 
other natural order that contains such a varied lot of flowers, says 
Gardening. Yet, with all this wondrous change of form and feature 
there is that distinctness about an orchid flower of any species or 
variety that anyone who is of an observant turn of mind, no matter 
how inexperienced or unversed in botany, can tell an orchid at a 
glance. The famous Chatsworth collection of orchids in England 
was started many years ago by the Duke of Devonshire when 
shown some flowers of the butterfly orchid, Oncidium Papilio, at a 
meeting of the London Horticultural Society. 





THE HALL: ITS DECORATIVE 


An entrance hall paneled in white and furnished in a simple, dignified manner. 

trees are helpful in the balance of the color scheme. 
This hall has a reception alcove, less formal than the entrance. 
The lighting fixtures in the form of lanterns are admirable. 


Oriental stair runner. 


HE history of the hall from the early 
Middle Ages to the present time is 
one of shrinkage and expansion and 
shrinkage again. To trace the 

changes in its structure and decoration down 
through the centuries would be a long story. 
For the reader’s peace of mind it must be 
quickly said that it will not be attempted. 

In its present guise the hall is more an 
entrance, less a reception-room, although 
this does not necessarily mean that it is con- 
tracted. It may be a little box of a place, 
scarcely large enough for a waiting messenger 
boy; it may be of imposing dimensions, with 
mosaic floors, walls of marble, and hanging 
lamps of bronze. It may be a great many 
things and still be a hall, for the time has 
passed when it can be disposed of in a few 
sentences. In this period of diversity in 
design no part of the house can be summed 
up neatly ina paragraph. Even kitchenettes 
have their sub-divisions. There is now the 
kitchenetta or small kitchenette. 

One thing may be said of halls in general: 
they are far more architectural than they 
were a decade ago. Whether large or small 
they usually have three well chosen features 
—a good trim, an appropriate wall treat- 
ment, and an interesting scheme of lighting. 
No hall with these three assets would be 
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commonplace; and if it is merely a 


necting link between the vestibule and 


other rooms of the 
house it needs little 
else. If there is no 


vestibule, and the oc- 
cupant or visitor steps 
from the oute! 
threshold directly into 
the house, even more 
should the hall be 
formal. Under such 
circumstances the “‘sit 
ting-room’”’ aspect is 
decidedly out of place 
The reception-hall has 
waned in popularity, 
chiefly because it failed 
in its two-fold capacity 
of an entrance and a 
receiving place. 

As there are all 
types of houses so 
there are all types of 
halls. In certain 
country homes of the 
baronial class a hall of 
generous dimensions 
with a large fireplace 
may be made a delight 
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The bay 
A large Oriental rug meets 


Dwight Perkins. Architect 
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ful feature of the ground floor plan. It is 
not a reception-hall in the modern sense but 
is often used for entertaining, and its big fire- 
place when weather permits is ablaze with 
logs. 

It is an interesting fact that during the 
Middle Ages, the staircase was not a feature 
of the main hall. There was — and still is 
in many houses abroad —a stair-hall. It 
is built solely for the staircase and takes 
its name from that circumstance. 

The earliest staircase, if we may use our 
imagination in lieu of reliable information, 
was probably a ladder which could be low- 
ered and raised at convenience. Feudal 
homes were fortified homes. They _per- 
formed two important functions — to afford 
shelter for friends, and to keep foes at bay. 
Doors were small, so that one person only 
could enter at a time, and windows until the 
late fifteenth century were scarcely more 
than loopholes. 

The fifteenth century was an important 
milestone in the march of architectural prog- 
ress. By this time the hall had lost its 
original character. It was large ard often 
a meeting place for the owner ard his friends, 
but as rooms multiplied, it ceased in turn to 
be parlor, kitchen, and dining-room. It was 
gradually approaching the great entrance- 
hali of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. It retained its fine proportions, its 
lofty dimensions, but the raftered roof had 
given place to a beamed or vaulted ceiling. 
The big fireplace had grown more architec- 
tural, though still retaining its generous 
hearth. The rough walls were gone and in 
their place were oak panels and fine tapestries, 








A reception hall where old mahogany and wicker make a pleas- 
ant summer scheme 
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The striped paper, white paint, and old- 


rors carry out the old time atmosphere. The 


other rooms are large enough to make a well balanced plan 
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the latter imported from Flanders, for the 
day of the French looms had not arrived. 

With the sixteenth century came a trans- 
formation in living. The Renaissance, be- 
ginning in Italy, was gradually spreading 
light throughout Europe. The house was 
no longer a stronghold; it had become a 
home. Windows were larger, and comfort 
and convenience were important factors in 
all departments. 

The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
belong to modern times, when conditions of 
life in many ways were closely allied to our 
own. The development of the American 
hall from the first rude dwellings of the 
colonists down to the beautiful homes of the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies is a story by itself. The halls of colo- 
nial houses are full of dignity and beauty. 
The staircase is usually an important feature. 
With white treads and risers and mahogany 
handrail it combines both utility and beauty. 
The hall is a hall pure and simple — it is not 
a receiving place. The fine old parlor fulfills 
the demands of formality; the sitting-room 
meets the informal needs of the family. As 





The entrance hall to a large English house. 


here. 


a hall pure and simple this particular type 
has never been surpassed. It has the hos- 
pitality of the early centuries, yet fulfills but 
one function, that of a beautiful entrance to 
the home. 

Our later architects were not so generous 
with space. By the middle of the nineteenth 
century that benighted thing, the entry, had 
come into existence. It was small, it was 
dark, and to add to its ugliness the stairs 
arose abruptly from the front door. 

The reception-hall was a protest against 
the entry. It was the swinging of the pen- 
dulum from one extreme to the other. The 
entry gave scant welcome. The reception- 
hall took the whole world to its arms. It 
had great virtues and great faults. 

Our houses are built primarily for our- 
selves — not our friends. Privacy is more 





Oak of rather rough 
surface and sand-finished plaster make a forceful combination 
At the left rises the staircase, the walls at this point being, 
paneled in oak. Above is a long gallery with an oak balustrade 


important than cord- 
iality. But can we not 
have both? Can we 
not have seclusion for 
ourselves and at the 
same time offer our 
gueststrue hospitality? 
Is it necessary that the 
center of family life be 
so near the front door 
that even a waiting 
messenger-boy has a 
glimpse of it? Can we 
not economize in space 
without making one 
room do duty for three, 
and if one room must 
serve several purposes, 
cannot the living-room 
perform these offices? 
Cannot the hall be re- 
stored to its eighteenth 
century character 
without loss of hospi- 
tality and comfortable 
living? ‘ 7. 


room beyord. 


Taking the sground 
floor plan of the aver- 
age house of average 
dimensions, built at an 
average cost, for an 
average family: Sup- 
pose for sake of argu- 
ment that we take a 
reception-hall, twenty 
by twenty, how can it 
be treated in order to 
gain the best results? 
The house has a small 
vestibule which gives 
direct entrance to the 
main room, which in 
this case is the hall. The staircase should 
be placed at the rear, and if it rises to a broad 
landing with one or more windows, three 
points are gained: a constant flow of air in 
summer, a quick and effective means of venti- 
lation in winter, and an ornamental feature 
at all times, for staircase windows afford an 
opportunity for leaded glass or for effective 
curtain treatment. 

The heating of the hall should conform to 
modern standards, with the least objection- 
able of radiators. If the hall is the living- 
room of the house it should have a fireplace. 
When the staircase is opposite the front door 
the hearth could be located at the side. It can 
be so placed that the flue can be used for a 
fireplace in the adjoining room, presumably 
in the dining-room unless the house has a 
library, when it would better be located there. 








The writing or correspondence alcove of a large entrance hall. 

The walls are paneled in oak, and tapestry hangings lead to the 
While not a ‘‘Period’’ hall, the furniture is all 
of historic design and is well suited to the background” 


In the average reception-hall plan, however, 
there is no library. The rooms consist of 
a hall, a dining-room, kitchen, etc., and a 
small room which is usually designated as 
a den. 

The decorative treatment of a reception- 
hall should harmonize with the rest of the 
house. It should be comparatively quiet in 
color scheme so as to provide a good back- 
ground, for it will contain more pictures than 
an entrance-hall. If well lighted, the range of 
choice is extensive; if the light is inadequate, 
the wall treatment should help out in the 
matter. 

Let us consider a different floor plan, the 
conditions as to size, cost, etc., being the 
same. Suppose the 20x20 floor space is 
allotted uo a living-room, that it has a fire- 
place opposite the doorway, providing a flue 
which can be used in the main bedroom 
above. The hall is frankly an entrance, but 
being designed by a good architect is neither 
dark nor unattractive. It contains only 
what is absolutely essential in the way of 
furniture and furnishings. If small, its walls 
may be treated in the same way as the living- 
room. If of fair size, it could take an ex- 
ceedingly decorative treatment which in 
itself makes pictures unnecessary. The 
space given to the den in the other plan is 
devoted to a small reception-room where a 
caller may’ be ushered if the living-room is 
occupied, or if for other reasons a more formal 
room is preferred. The dining-room or the 
service part of the house will be a trifle 
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The entrance hall of Marsh Court. Molded plaster is an interest- 
ing feature of this ceiling. The furniture is of a type greatly 
in favor with English house furnishers — namely, seventeenth- 


century oak of simple pattern. 


smaller than in the other arrangement, but 
the gain has been so great in privacy and 
coziness that this is more than balanced. 

The staircase is the real problem with this 
plan. If made a special feature of the house 
it could rise from the living-room or be placed 
in the entrance-hall and screened in the 
manner shown from time to time in this 
magazine. A screened staircase has much to 
recommend it, particularly in a small hall. 
The difficulty of placing a stairway in an 
entrance has led many architects to favor 
a return of the old staircase-hall which was 
never an entrance-hall. There are numerous 
arguments for and against such a plan. 
Many halls would lose their mést important 
feature and, by all odds, their most pictur- 
esque, if the staircase were removed. On 
the other hand, the tiny hall with its steep 
stairway thrust in the face of every visitor 
would be vastly improved by such a scheme. 

The objection may be raised that the 
average house does not provide sufficient 
space for two halls. It is here that a plea 
for the screened staircase may be made; for 
it overcomes the space difficulty, and enables 
a type of step to be used which would be 
impossible without a screen. Not that a 
steep ladder of steps is to be advocated; the 
risers must be moderately low, no matter 
what the scheme, but with a screen the stair- 
way may be narrower than if finished with a 
handrail. On the walls of such a hall a 
figured covering in several colors, each re- 
peating a tone used in the adjacent rooms, 
is an excellent plan, keeping the decorative 
schemes well in place and making a decid- 
edly harmonious treatment. 

Halls of many types are shown in our 
illustrations — colonial, old English, recent- 
English and fine modern American. 

The entrance hall of an English house 
shows a more rough-hewn treatment than 
is customary with us, a scheme, by the 
way, suiting not only this modern English 
home, but splendidly fitted for our small 
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the presence of any movable furniture it 


contain. The original 
outlay of wood panel- 
ing is necessarily 
greater than that of 
papering and other 
treatments, but the 
majority of these re- 
quire to be removed 
more or lessfrequently, 
whereas wood panel- 
ing, especially that 
which is constructed of 
good, sound oak, lasts 
for centuries; and, in- 
stead of deteriorating 
or growing shabbier, 
improves with age; it is 
also, generally speak- 
ing, the most beautiful 
form of interior wall 
decoration in exist 
ence.” 

American architects 
are now giving special 
attention to wood as an 
interior finish and the 
very modern houses 
usually contain one or 
more rooms where the 
walls are paneled in 
part if not in whole 
and if one room only 
can be thus treated 
let the decision be in 
favor of the hall. But 
if this is impossible, 
give a careful consider 
ation to the beauties of 
plaster in connection 


with a very flat plain trim, to the charms of 
old-fashioned figured wall paper combined 
with white paint, and to the many livable 
and really interesting tones which may be 
secured in simple stains. 

Finally the calsomine family under differ- 
ent trade names offers much for the builder 
of the simple house. Gray, oyster white, 
biscuit color and the lighter browns are 
desirable. Browns which have a little gray 
mixed with them are pleasing in a small 
hall, but the tone must be rather light. 
Deep brown, like deep green, would better 
be avoided as it darkens even a light room. 
With furniture designed on good lines, an 
attractive scheme of lighting, and a decora- 
tive treatment related to thetrest of the 
dwelling, the hall fills its part which is 
merely that of a preface to the home. 


The first of a series of articles on the decorative 
treatment of the House. 

IT. Wall Coverings for the Drawing-Room. 

III. The Living-Room and How to Decorate and 
"urnish It. 

IV. Furniture and Fitments of the Dining-Room. 

V. The Passing of the Den. 

VI. Bedrooms: What They Should and Should 
10t Contain. 

VII. Attic Rooms and Sloping Ceilings. 

VIII. Tiles for Bathrooms and Kitchens. 

IX. Nursery and Play Room Accessories. 

X. Cottage Furniture and Where to Place it. 

XI. Curtains: Pleasant and Unpleasant. 

XII. Pictures for the Home of Moderate Cost. 
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The entrance-hall to a country house, showing a well designed 
trim and staircase. 
walls with good results. 


A light brown leather has been used on the 
Pond & Pond, Architects 
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THE LATE TWENTIETH-CENTURY 
FURNITURE-MAKING: A PROPHECY 


The Fourteenth of a Series of Articles on Historic Styles in Furniture and 
Their Influence on Modern Designing 


ILL the furniture of the late 
twentieth century be colonial, 
mission or a new style yet to 
be evolved? Will it be based 

on historical tradition or on purely struc- 
tural lines, of foreign or native woods? Will 
it, in case our supply of timber is nearly 
exhausted, be of concrete and if so of Greek, 
Roman or Egyptian design? 

If the house of the future be concrete, is it 
not logical to believe that chairs, tables and 
bedsteads will be of like material? It is 
quite possible that the day will arrive when 
all the wooden furniture in the world will be 
in museums and people will regard it with 
the same curiosity and remoteness that we 
now feel toward mummy eases. But that 
far distant day need not now disturb us. 

The furniture makers of the late twentieth 
century will doubtless take the best that 
designers of all times have handed down to 
them. Their work, if this is the case, will be 
a mere continuation of what is now being 
done. If the progress in furniture is as 
marked in the next fifty years as in the past 
fifty, great things may be expected. Pos- 
sibly by comparison our own times will 
seem as benighted as does the haircloth and 
black walnut epoch now to us. 

Will the future attitude toward mission 
furniture be as our own toward those pon- 
derous bedsteads, those ungainly sideboards, 
those chilly marble-top tables of the early 
seventies? Is taste merely a matter of 
fashion, or do we progress and retrogress? 

When we compare certain periods in dec- 
orative history with those of an earlier day 
we are forced to believe that at intervals 
all through the centuries there have been 
very blank stretches, brief dark ages which 
have occurred with almost mathematical 
regularity. 

The Mid-Victorian epoch is one, our own 
haircloth-marble another. Turning back 
a little, the aberrations of the French 
Regency may be mentioned —also the 
baroque period of the Italian Renaissance, 
the flamboyant Gothic, and the declining 
days of the Louis XV. style. Periods of fine, 
strong work have been invariably followed 
by over-elaboration, and finally by the 
gradual building up of another style, the 
pendulum swinging as far as possible in the 
Opposite direction. Usually the new style 
has turned back to the foundations of 
purity and simplicity — sometimes on classic 
themes as the Renaissance, the Adam and the 
Louis XVI, sometimes on structual lines. 
Of the latter class the mission development 
is a notable example. 

Whether we can ever achieve a national 
style in furniture-making is an open question. 
Our inherited traditions come from such 
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widely different sources,—via England, 
France, Germany, Holland and elsewhere. 
The “styles” of the past were created under 
a great common impulse; people working 
together, actuated by ideals and ambitions 
incommon. We cannot work alike because 
we do not think alike. It is doubtful if in 
the countries of the old world, conditions 
will come again so as to make possible 
what has been possible in the past. In 
America it would take almost a second flood 
to prepare the way for a national style. 

The furniture of the late twentieth century, 
like our architecture, will not be national; 
it will be, as it is to-day, a mixture of the 
styles of the past, good and bad — the good 
predominating. It will not be all mahogany 
any more than all oak. There will be many 
kinds of wood in use, possibly new combina- 
tions —if not actually new woods. Inas- 
much as methods of work are constantly 
improving, the workmanship of this future 
period will show seventy-five years of ad- 
vancement. It will be the age of the machine 
rather than the hand — but the machine 
guided by a higher intelligence. Certain 
principles of design which are not the prop- 
erty of any one period but the common 
heritage of all times will be set forth in this 
furniture even more than they are to-day — 
proportion, beauty of line, harmony of color, 
simplicity and repose. 


Present Day Work 


In studying the best furniture of to-day 
we are impressed by certain characteristics 
which were unknown twenty years ago; first, 
a greater respect for the surface of the wood, 
second, a better hold on historic design as 
applied to practical purposes, and third, a 
greater skill in workmanship. Modern 
furniture in its actual making has made a 
great advancement. These improvements 
were necessary in order to meet new condi- 
tions. The seasoning of wood to prepare 
it for steam-heated houses is one of the 
most important phases of present-day fur- 
niture-making. It is one of the new de- 
mands in cabinet work, well met by the 
best furniture makers. The old designers, 
whom we so greatly hold in esteem, knew 
nothing of the kilns, the drying rooms and 
the months of treatment which are a part 
of the best modern methods of work. 

The old cabinet makers prepared their 
materials with every art then known, but 
they did not have to take into consideration 
steam or furnace heat. The preservation of 
a great deal of old furniture is due quite as 
much to the fact that it has never known the 
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dry heat of a modern house as to good work. 
Beautiful old pieces of oak furniture when 
brought from England to this country often 
fall apart, and the fate which overtakes the 
old mahogany of the South is known to the 
disappointed people who buy furniture in 
New Orleans and other Southern cities. 
Here is where the maker of faithful copies 
of old furniture has a powerful argument to 
advance in favor of reproductions. The 
latter do not warp, fall to pieces, or slowly 
disintegrate. Particularly do the so-called 
“colonial” articles of furniture, the Amer- 
ican Empire designs of the early nineteenth 
century, suffer from a dry atmosphere. Glue 
was used more liberally at that time than 
in the eighteenth century. Veneering seems 
to be especially affected by the “above 
seventy” temperature of the average house. 

It is not the heat so much as a lack of 
moisture that is trying for old furniture, also 
for plants, gold fish, birds and human beings. 
There are radiator appliances now on the 
market to supply moisture and they are well 
worth investigation. With the best heating 
arrangements moisture is supplied from the 
plant itself, and the “high fire” dryness 
which is necessary in a pottery but not else- 
where, is unknown in the houses where they 
are used. But until these better methods 
are universal the twentieth-century furniture 
maker of old patterns has a great point in his 
favor. Not only does the reproduction stand a 
high temperature better than the original, but 
is less affected by dampness and sudden cold. 
All these conditions will be well controlled 
by the furniture makers of the late twentieth 
century — although it is more than prob- 
able that by that time methods of heating 
and cooling houses will have made such 
progress that the present precautions will 
be unnecessary. 

The variety of styles will undoubtedly 
be greater than to-day, although several 
types which are now with us will be elimi- 
nated. They are dying a long-drawn-out 
death and will be decently buried long be- 
fore this century reaches the fifty mark. 
Machine-pressed ornament will have dis- 
appeared; glued-on carving will have met 
a well-merited oblivion. Mission and craft 
styles we shall have in a perfected form. 
Simplicity will not necessarily mean “all 
straight lines.” It will merely mean the 
absence of everything unnecessary. It is 
probable that a period of weak design 
will intervene, unless history in furniture- 
making does not repeat itself during this 
century, and no benighted era mar its 
record. It will be a remarkable century if 
this be the case. Even the eighteenth, which 
we think of as the high-water mark in all the 
minor arts, had a dull, lifeless decade near 
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the fifty mark. In fact the central period 
of nearly every century has not been up 
to the standard of the earlier and later 
portions. This was particularly true of the 
nineteenth century with its splendid opening 
chapters of artistic achievement in France, 
England and America — its complete slump 
about 1850, and its final triumph between 
1890 and 1900. The gain has been rapid 
in this country since the closing days of 
the nineteenth century. If we do not 
retrograde about 1935 with a decade of 
dullness and exaggeration between 1940 and 
1950, we shall escape the fate of previous 
times. 

Industrial conditions are now so different 
from what they have been at the beginning of 
any other century, and, as there is no definite 
national style, in the original meaning, 
anywhere, it may be that we shall avoid the 
disastrous middle period. This is the age of 
the individual in all the arts. The old band- 
ing together of the crafts, of men trained to 
work alike and to think alike, has no part in 
the present scheme of things. And for this 
reason, not being able to reach any great 
height together, we may miss the decline 
which has hitherto marked the work of men 
acting under a united impulse. 

If the present day is one of individualism 
in the arts, it is reasonable to think that the 
latter portion of the century will be even 
more so. Craftsmen will continue on lines 
now fairly well established, eliminating the 
weak points, developing the strong ones and 
handing down the best traditions to the 
next generation. If we believe Mr. Ashbee 
and other English craft-writers, we should 
predict a long period of good work both here 
and abroad. 

Craft furniture in America has been built 
up on structural lines — in the main it is a 
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refined mission, hand made and const ntly has been so great that the choice to-day is 
expensive. In England the arts ar ifts more extensive than it ever was, and the 
movement in furniture has been de ped house builders of 1980 will not be less 
on rather different motifs. It has tur ick fortunate. 

to the age of oak in England, present the If furniture makers continue to revive 
simplest of sixteenth and seventee! en- the designs of the past and go back to the 
tury motifs and adapting these to fourteenth and fifteenth centuries as they 
requirements. These old motifs in are now turning to the sixteenth and seven- 
inheritance of the English designe He teenth, there will be some interesting Gothic 
loves them and has a feeling for then tis revivals in the future. The Gothic centuries 
unknown to us. Our inherited traditi: sfar will open up a mine of beautiful things to the 
as furniture is concerned lies along mahogany furniture designers who can make distine- 
motifs. Our arts and crafts movemer the tions between pieces made for cathedrals 
beginning was to a large extent a test and abbeys and those for homes. The 
against the excessive use of mahogany. It was cupboards, presses, armoires, buffets, etc., 
also a protest against the debasement mak of the early fourteenth century hold much 
as used in the cheap machine-made f ture for our designers, and the wonder is they 
of the department stores. Fifteen y: igo have gone so long neglected. With the 
it was hard to find anything really lin exeeption of the ‘‘Gothie Revival’ in 
furniture outside of mahogany and Flemish England, not particularly happy in its 
oak. At that time good furniture w ery mid-Victorian interpretation, and the earlier 
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Oak and Mahogany 


In spite of the increased cost of li the 
home maker of moderate means cat far 
better now than fifteen years ago. She has 
been greatly aided in this matter by the 
mission movement, by the development 
of the cottage theme, and by furniture- 
making in general. If one were to have 
certain pieces made to order the cost ild 
be greater to-day than fifteen years ago 
The comparison made is with the finished 
product displayed in the shops. The re 
a number of styles now on the market ich 
are far more expensive than the ‘Flemish 
oak” or the “‘mahogany” mentioned — the 
latter not very exact as to design a1 1r- 
fully and wonderfully polished — the bright 
French polish now happily coing out en 
for pianos. But the gain in simple designs 


‘““Gothie eraze” which led Chippendale and 
his contemporaries into such freakish lengths, 
the great Gothic period as far as furniture is 
concerned has been allowed to grow dusty 
inoblivion. We can hardly take into account 
the clever forgeries in old Gothie chests and 
cupboards which appear from time to time in 
collections and have been known to find 
their way to our big museums. These, like 
bogus Renaissance marriage coffers and inlaid 
Spanish cabinets, belong to spurious works 
of art rather than to the ranks of furniture- 
making. 

If we were to prophesy the furniture of a 
much later day than the one under considera- 
tion, a composite style might be predicted, 
combining the grace of colonial, the simplicity 
of mission, the repose of Sheraton, the dignity 
of Jacobean, the refinement of Adam, the 
enduring qualities of Gothic, and the splen- 
did workmanship of our own day. 








GLASSWA 


” S brittle as glass” has passed into a 
proverb. But if one buys good 
glass at the outset and takes com- 
mon precautions in its use, there 

is no reason why it should not last for years. 

It does not follow that the thicker the 
glass is the stronger it is. Thick glass suc- 
cumbs readily when hot fluids are poured 
into it. 

In mixing hot drinks the cool ingredients 
should be first place in the glass, while the 
addition of a silver teaspoon again reduces 
the risk when the boiling water is added. 
If nothing cool is placed in the glass the 
tumbler should be stood in a basin of very 
hot water, so that the outer surface may be 
expanded before the inner surface is heated. 

It is contrary to some expert opinion, but 
the Queen declares that for washing table 
glass “cold water answers the purpose best, 
as glass is apt to look dull and smeary when 
it is washed in lukewarm or hot water. 
Tumblers which have been used for milk 
should,however, be washed in lukewarm water 
softened with soda, and then rinsed in cold 


water.”’ Glasses should not drair ong 
before they are dried on a clean, dry linen 
cloth which is not so old and worn as to leave 
fluff behind it. 

Glass water jugs are just as susceptible 
to heat as tumblers are. Indeed, if the jug 
has an inward slope or is shaped with a neck 
and shoulders it is important to see that 
it is never washed in anything but cold water 

Wineglasses fall easy prey in the hands of 
a clumsy servant, yet the wiping of a wine- 
glass is a very easy matter provided t it 
is never held with the bowl in one hand and 
the base in the other at the same time 

Salad bowls of cut glass, glass dish« nd 
cruet bottles need caution as far as concerns 
the temperature of the water, which must be 
cold. Should such articles prove stubborn in 


cold water, soaking them in cold water with 
soda willsoon overcome all possible diffi es. 


Decanters should be rarely washed inside 
and cold water answers well for the cleansing 
of the outsides. When decanters become 
stained inside they can be very easily cleaned. 
The most satisfactory method is to place 
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inside about a dozen small cinders the size 
of peas, to pour vinegar over the cinders and 
shake the decanter vigorously. 

It is true that the smell is not pleasant, 
but the chemical action of the gas formed 
by the mixture soon loosens the stains which 
make the decanters so unsightly. When 
the cinders have been emptied out the inside 
should be rinsed with cold water and the 
decanter should be turned neck downward to 
drain in a decanter rack, or failing that, in a 
large jug with a wide neck. A brisk rubbing 
outside with a dry linen cloth will soon re- 
store the brilliancy. 

Carafes and water bottles soon become 
very unsightly if the water supply happens 
to be hard owing to the deposit of carbonate 
of lime. Tea leaves covered with vinegar 
and shaken vigorously soon remove the lime, 
provided that the deposit is but light. When 
through neglect there is a very thick deposit 
the simplest plan is to place a teaspoonful 
of weak hydrochloric acid in the bottle and 
swirl it gently around, then empty the bottle 
and rinse it with cold water. 
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CHESTS 


HE use of chests as seats led to the 
addition of paneled backs and arms 
early as Henry III’s day. This high 
back was found such a grateful pro- 

tection against the draughts that raced 
through early halls that it was added to 
benches also under the name of a settle; 
this piece is still the most comfortable thing 
in old farmhouse kitchens. Being for com- 
mon use, it was generally the work of a 
carpenter and remained undecorated until 
the Renaissance created some elaborate 
examples. Long after the chest had taken 
on a high back it was mounted on tall legs 
and opened by doors in front instead of a lid 
on top, thus becoming a cupboard or cabinet, 
says the American Architect. Paneled cup- 
boards, called dressoirs, for holding food, soon 
became common in well-furnished halls. 

Ironwork played a large part in the decora- 
tion of the oak chest. In those days when 
worldly goods were scant the chest was a 
sort of safe deposit vault, as the strength 
and intricacy of its lock will often prove. 
The barons moving about from one strong- 
hold to another had their possessions carried 
with them in the same chests that had done 
service as seats in the great hall; sometimes 
in special ones provided with extra iron 
bands. Carving on these would naturally 
not project in such a way as to suffer by the 
frequent handling. A chest of King John’s 
time, now in Rockingham Castle, is richly 
decorated with hammered iron plates and 
hinges. 

While throughout the Middle Ages the 
pieces of furniture hardly extended beyond 
actual essentials, and while these remained 
always about the same in shape, their 
decoration underwent considerable change. 
Panels went through the various phases of 
lancet, decorated and perpendicular. The 
earliest chests would be—front and ends— 
a row of narrow panels with lancet arches at 
the top, mouldings and design being cut out 
of the solid. Later, tracery appears in the 
arches, and finally, when the pronounced 
vertical lines appear in English windows at 
the end of the fourteenth century, they 
appear in the paneling of chests, chairs and 
bedsteads as well. 

The development of the paneling used in 
furniture is of considerable interest. Accord- 
ing to the substantial Gothic methods, the 
framing was formed of wood uprights and 
cross-pieces—or in a chest, top and bottom 
framing. The old idea of, moulding or 
splaying the framing was retained all through 
the Gothie period, and its manner of coming 
together at the corners was a matter of great 
consideration. 

Another strikingly Gothic feature is the 
openwork canopies over the niches for saints. 
These canopies, without the niches under- 
neath, were used in furniture. 

And so throughout the Gothic period, as 
there was little tendency towards modern 
habits, domestic furniture was consequently 
scant in quantity. But this very fact 
insured its beauty of design and thorough- 
ness of workmanship. A great lady’s room 
contained only a bed, one chair, chests, ¢ 
table, and a cabinet or two. 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT BUILDING MATERIALS 


(Continued from page 181) 
been used long enough to insure permanency 
—a make that you know is chemically and 
mechanically first class. Then you will get 
a gx 0d roof. 

Do not allow your roofer to coat roofing 
tile with any form of paint or oil. If the tile 
isn’t waterproof without resorting to artificial 
means to make it so, it isn’t the sort of roof 
covering you want for your house. <A roof 
imperfectly tight is like a worn-out umbrella. 
It may be ornamental, but cannot be 
practical. 

There are several other roofing materials 
in the market, that seem to be durable. 
Asbestos shingles made under extremely 
heavy pressure are dense and seem to be 
permanent. 


Some of the composition 
materials composed of fibre and glutinous 
compounds appear to be sufficiently VA 
j 


waterproof to make good roof cover-. 
ings. In selecting one of these,itis / 
best to inquire of people who 
have used it, and see if theirex- / 
perience will justify you in doing “/ 
likewise. 

If you build your exterior 
walls of terra-cotta hollow tile, 
you will have, perhaps, the most 
ideal of all constructions. (See 
Plate E.) Such a house is warm 
in winter, cool in summer, and 
durable at all times. The out- a 





side may be faced up with brick 
or stone, or it may be plastered. 
For a hollow tile house with a 
plaster exterior, select tile with 
deep grooving on the face, as this 
gives an excellent mechanical 
bond for the plaster, which flows 
into the grooves and 


hardens. Pee SS 
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THE MOST ECONOMICAL 
COTTAGE 
(Continued from page 175) 
There are words in the English language — 
but we will not say them now, except, as the 
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THE DECORATIVE VALUE OF 
INDIAN POTTERY 


HILE Americans ransack the old 
world for the artistic adornment 
of their homes, there is at their 
very back door, so to speak, prac- 

tically unknown and neglected, a native art 
of remarkable possibilities for interior deco- 
ration, says Charles Francis Saunders, in 
House and Garden. I refer to the art-work 
of the American Indian, especially as devel- 
oped along the lines of pottery making, 
basketry and blanket weaving. 

So far as the average American knows of 
this work at all, he thinks of it as something 
suitable mainly for curio collections or 
museums, or for some odd corner in a den 
or studio. It adapts itself in a remark- 


able way to the finest and most dignified 
types of furniture— the quiet and harmonious 
coloring being in perfect concord with the 
soft browns of solid mahogany or rosewood, 
with copper, brass, and other adornment of 
the house beautiful. 
so adaptable. 


Few ornaments are 


REAR ELEVATION 


apotheosis of the selfish life, I trust, is not the 
pet avocation of my gentle readers in the 
House BerEavtTirun, not terrified by the 
responsibilities of a house and housekeeping 
at which I have hinted. For if you are un- 
willing to do for others in countless and end- 
less ways, not as a weak-minded but other- 
wise selfish character, under the influence of 
some strong and magnetic personality — for 
that is pitiful—but voluntarily, joyously, 
then there is no use bothering your head about 
the economy of a cottage, or a castle, for 
that matter, for you will not be happy in it. 
“Let us be very careful never to despise 
any way of doing our work, for that is the 
quickest way to come to grief. We must 
always be on the watch for anything which 
will help us to perfect expression in the ma- 
terial we are using. The moment we think 
we ‘ know it all’ we are going backward. 
“If art is to live again it must come 
through the skill of the craftsmen. It came 
that way in the past and itis the only way 
in which it can come again; but conditions 
are changed and the craftsman has to adapt 
himself to them, otherwise he will fail.” 
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LANCRET: PAINTER 


BORN IN PARIS 1690 
DIED IN PARIS 1743 





Courtesy of Franz Hanfstaengi 





The Dancer 


From the Painting in the Hermitage, St. Peter 











“ 


E who follows is always behind,” 
but it may happen that the follower 
proves the swifter and gets in front. 


Author of * 


However, Lancret sustained the 


proverb: always behind Watteau, whom he followed. 


Art periods command 
are frequently distinctly defined as to beginning and ending, and not rich eno 
some great one is leader, dragging behind him a trail of followers something | 
which grows less worthy and weaker, even to attenuation. ‘The These wo 
world buys the weak art because there is no other to buy and the the descend 
fashion exists until such time as some other leader rises up, breaks these the onl 
the spell and opens a new art period. There must be a certain but with 
weakness in a school of art, because it is a following, and because Watteaus.’ 
no strong man follows any other man. He certainly will be i: vas decid 
ventive, original and powerful, else he could not be a leade Frederick-t} 
Imitators may be excellent painters, but invariably somewhat This is the t 


weaklings, and never revealing personality. 


illustration is furnished in Holland. 


At this moment 
The art of Israels and Mauve 


By JAMES WILLIAM PATTIS 


Painters Since Leonard 


¢ 


lent examples 
Potsdam, twe 


YN is superbly original and individual, and it 


draws a train of good men, but of lesser 
virtue, such as Kever and Steelink. Doubt- 
less, these followers’ pictures will always 

on and always maintain their value. If one is 
expend many thousands on a Mauve let him buy 
f his good imitators, rather than go bare of art. 
ply with exactness to the school of Watteau; and 
e includes Lancret, Pater, Hilaire and De Bar, 
; worth mentioning. All of them painted well, 
weakness. They were diminutives, “Little 
ncial success Measures a man’s standing, Lancret 
somebody.” His pictures became favorites with 
t, of Prussia, at this time quite a young man. 
‘ange because Frederick also owned many excel- 
Watteau’s painting. There are, in Berlin and 
seven important examples of Lancret’s painting. 











Frederick was not alone in his enthusiasm. 
In the Louvre are nine Lancrets, and in 
Fontainebleau three; in the Wallace col- 
lection, Hertford House, London, nine, be- 
sides six in other galleries and one at 
Buckingham Palace. The Hermitage, St. 
Petersburg, adds six to this honor list, 
surely a noble one, and even though we 
do call Lancret ‘‘a follower.” 

As King Frederick is so intimately as- 
sociated with the school of Watteau, being 
its Most conspicuous and extensive patron, 
it must be remembered that the king was 
then young and enthusiastic. Advancing 
years and growing sense of his own and 
his kingdom’s dignity changed his point 
of view, forced upon him the conviction 
that Berlin must have something suitable 
to its grandeur asa royal capital. Doubt- 
less, he still loved the French coquettes in 
the pictures, but such were unworthy of 
his high calling. He must have classical 
art, the ‘‘grand art” in togas and with 
spears and heavy swords. This art is, in 
its turn, animitative art, and duly weak, 
when produced by moderns not to the 
manner born. How cold it must have 
been as compared with the jocund ladies 
in silks! What afrost! The situation was 
saved by the purchase of sundry Flemish 
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Courtesy of Franz Hanfstaengl 


The Music Lesson 
From the Painting in the Louvre, Paris 


Courtesy of Franz Hans 


taeng! 








Innocence 
From the Painting in the Louvre, Paris 








works: Rubens and Van Dyck, and the 
Dutchman, Rembrandt. The literary ex- 
periences of Frederick fallin line with this 
love of French art, and they are amusing. 
He wrote poetry, and very bad verse it 
was. Ofcourse, it had to be in the French 
manner and some Frenchman had to be 
found to “lick it into shape” for public 
consumption. Nothing would do but the 
best of French censors, and Voltaire 
obeyed the royal summons to abide in 
Berlin and shape the poor stuff. Of course, 
Voltaire found the poetry execrable. The 
French writer was ‘‘an impish child with 
a genius for mischief.” He told his 
Majesty the bald truth in “oblique 
sarcasms.”’ How the two quarrelled is to 
be read in all histories, how Frederick was 
taunted to the breaking point and still 
could not get along without his helper is 
one of the ridiculous incidents in the life of 
this sturdy Teuton. The king was made 
of the genuine stuff, and recovered him- 
self, but it illustrates the influence of 
fashion. They were all tainted with the 
frivolities of the court of Louis XV. 
Voltaire, Watteau, Lancret, and the young 
Frederick were children of this world of 
folly and vicious mora’s; of beauty, talent, 
amazing wit and hollowness of heart; of 
gilded wickedness and idle foolishness. 
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Frederick recovered, Watteau lived for his art and kept it reason- 
ably pure and sweet. Lancret attended strictly to business, doing 
his serious best. Though he became a lady’s man, it was for a 
practical purpose: to secure patronage and to use the pretty triflers 
as models. He never abused his opportunities. The ladies paid 
well for these reproductions of their charming selves in silks, and 
long, stiff stays, in voluminous petticoats and satin slippers. Besides 
these items, were they not in the finest of company, occupied with 
charming nothings? Both Watteau and Lancret were honest: the 
most honest feature of the period being its art. 


Art Dealers, Then and Now 


The style of the art of these men — master and imitators 
is interesting, not alone for its intrinsic beauty, but for its originality. 
Think of the painting of the few artists that France had until then 
produced. Steeped in Italian tradition, that had stamped com- 
monplaceness upon it, there was a 
painful lack of originality or any 
feeling that it grew out of the life 
of the French people. What an 
astonishing thing is originality! 
How it sets a man on a pedestal. 
This ability to enter into the spirit 
of his time and represent it in an 
absolutely new way! Watteau 
did not look to Italy for his 
schooling, but studied Flemish 
paintings, especially those of 
Rubens, thus starting under a new 
influence toward the creation of a 
new coloring and treatment. By 
“genius” may not be understood 
cleverness in handling: though this 
may be a part of genius. There 
must be new thought, new senti- 
ment and a new point of view. 
Here is where the line of de- 
marcation between Lancret and 
his leader shows plainly. There 
is no sign of newness of thought 
in Lancret’s pictures, though he 
was witty enough to use the 
master’s new ideas. Even the 
landscape settings recall distinctly 
the leader; the gardens, marble 
benches and fountains, and the 
style of grouping figures. Among 
art dealers, then and to-day, it is 
and was customary to induce a 
customer who would buy an ex- 
ample of a master, to accept some- 
thing by his favorite pupil or 
follower, when no master work is 
at hand: a case of “something 
just as good,” when the Ebony 
soap is not in stock. Thus 
Lancret’s pictures became the something just as good, when 
Watteau’s were out of stock. Watteau saw the pretty costumes 
of the time, and then transformed them, inventing that graceful 
garment, called “‘the Watteau,” which every woman in the lands 
of civilization has admired and copied. Indeed, had he done nothing 
but this, his name had lived in history. Lancret attempted realism 
and painted the costumes of the period as they actually existed. 
That was well, but not an invention. But the most serious 
accusation against Lancret is his lack of grace and suavity. 

Lancret, having acquired the elements of his art, met Watteau 
and fell in love with the man and his work, commencing at once 
to imitate. All went well until, in an evil moment, some one de- 
clared the work of Lancret to be that of the elder man. Then 
there was a storm: and it never ceased raining. 


Courtesy of Franz Hanfstaengl 


Costumes of the Day 


Gallants, in a park making graceful love, are the principal 
motives of these two men: the same gay people posturing in the 





The Bird’s Nest self 


From the Painting in the Hermitage, St. Petersburg 


same way. Occasionally Lancret gives his own observations of 
nature, as in the ‘‘ Monteur de Lantern Magique,” a group of young 


women gathers 
about the wo! 
in any Frencl 


bout a rude stereopticon and manifesting curiosity 
rful machine. Houses and trees, such as one finds 
illage, form the background, and villagers dance 


and frolic at rin the middle distance. Probably nothing like 
this ever ocx d Watteau, and thus some gleams of originality 


ean be credit 
that of the n 
over which is t 


held up by sti 


to Lancret: although the treatment is so exactly 
The clothing is of the time, a stiff petticoat 
ked up a thinner dress, and it is an ample garment, 
sht stays and suspended over tiny slippers termi- 
nating at finely turned ankles. Itisreal and impossible. It would be 
actuality were the girders strong enough to keep the building to- 
gether. However, idealizations of this sort are entirely admis- 
sible to-day; not to consider the ideals of the period of Louis XV. 
In “La Tasse Thé” we find more directly Watteau’s influence. 
A family, of father, mother and 
daughters large and small are 
lunching in a park, seated on one 
of the carved marble benches, of 
the rococo style, which flanks an 
elaborate marble pool and fount- 
ain. At hand is a man servant, 
and a dog, having secured a morsel 
of food, sneaks into the flower 
copse to devour it. There are 
here evidences of original observa- 
tion, but the treatment is again 
exactly that of Watteau. 
Lancret’s color is generally cool, 
agreeable and entirely free from 
any hint of vulgarity. The hand- 
ling is knowing and skillful, not 
too tormented or disturbing. The 
rendering of silks and other ma- 
terials is very refined and accu- 
rate; itemswhichhave saved many 
a mediocre artist and brought 
him financial success. Many art 
patrons seek no farther than this, 
satisfied with neat workmanship 
and prettiness. Lancret was not 
commonplace as a man of the 
world, and fitted himself to each 
new environment admirably. His 
father was a shoemaker, the de- 
scendant of a line of such, but 
they were important members of 
the shoemakers guild, probably 
having a measure of cultivation. 
But the painter had that adapt- 
ability, which serves many an 
ambitious man, to make of him- 
a gentleman. As _ often 
happens, some one took him up, 
introduced him to society, and 
Lancret did the rest. Elegant ladies delighted to pose for the 
promising young painter; the more anxious to become his models 
because so well pleased to find themselves portrayed amid pretty 
surroundings, in pretty clothes and at pretty amusements, the 
business of their idle lives. These fitted well into “Le Bal 
Champétre,” ‘‘Une Danse dans un Bosquet,” and similar subjects. 
Lancret sketched much in the theatres and at the opera, which 
accounts for much of the artificiality of his groupings. Making 
friends of several dancers, these in turn served him well, of course 
content to be advertised by so good an illustrator. How early 
the advertising poster came into vogue. 

Lancret was made ‘‘Counselor of the Academy” in 1735; was 
presented at the court of Louis XV, and commissioned, by the king, 
to paint six pictures for the palace of Versailles. In 1740 he married 
the daughter of the comic poet, Boursault, but this did little good, 
because Death claimed him three years after. Thus ended the 
career of an artist of ability, but not a man who makes an impres- 
sion on the art of his time. 
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Exterior and Interior Surfaces in Home Decoration 


HERE is nothing more fascinating than the 

occupation of building one’s own home. 

Whether one has had previous experience 

or not, there is always a desire and need for 

“ pointers ” which will help to make the final 
results of lasting satisfaction. There are so many 
details entering into such a general problem as the 
building of a new home (and even in the redecorat- 
ing of an old one), that extreme caution should be 
exercised and since many of these details have an 
important bearing on later developments unsur- 
mountable difficulties may develop unless one has a 
broad plan covering the mass of little things. 

This general plan is, therefore, of very great 
importance. It must include the exact treatment 
of every surface in and about the house so that one 
ean be properly guided in the selection of the right 
material. The final result depends fully as much 
on the materials constituting the various surfaces 
as on the treatment thereof. Every surface, whether 
interior or exterior, has its peculiar characteristics 
and, therefore, requires special and definite treat- 
ment in order to bring out its best qualities. It is 
not expected that every home builder shall know 
just how to treat the vast array of surfaces in the 
home, but a slight knowledge of the decorative 
possibilities of each surface will be of extreme value. 

Before deciding upon the surface, one must have 
made up his mind as to the style of decoration 
desired. All woodwork effects can not be obtained 


By CLYDE E. HORTON 


on birch any more than mottled shingle effects 
can be obtained over clapboarding. There are 
many important steps in the building of a new home 
which can only be slightly touched upon in this 
article. The proper treatment of those surfaces 
which bear directly upon the decoration will be 
dealt with particularly. We will assume that the 
reader has already taken such important steps as 
choosing the site, determining the style of the house 
and developing a general plan, and has just reached 
that stage where the character of the material for 
the various decorative surfaces is to be determined. 
Much of this detail should be decided by the ar- 
chitect. He can be greatly assisted by an owner 
who is familiar with the decorative possibilities of 
the most important materials. 
the exterior is of first 


The color plan of 
William 
Morris’s first admonition is ‘Let what painting 


consideration. 


In other 
words avoid all harsh contrasts between body and 
trimming. They cut up the house and produce a 
jumbled appearance; 


you have to do be as simple as )ossible.” 


they draw undue attention 
to some parts of the house and not enough to 
others. One should seek a color balance and play 
for the general effect. The house must first fit into 
its surroundings. If among much foliage the 
warmer colors will be found most satisfactory, while 
those houses located in the open country will appear 
to best advantage when dressed in cooler colors 


which tend to offset the glare of the sun. If the 


xix 


house is tall and plain, without heavy cornice, 
two body colors will often improve its appearance 
a light color for the lower and a dark color for the 
upper part. Narrow windows may be improved 
by the use of white or light paint on the sash. 
There are many other theories and principles of 
color harmony which apply to exterior decoration 
but unfortunately one can not always be guided by 
them unless the proper building material has been 
We wish to confine this article to the 
materials and their possible treatments with a 


selected. 


view to helping the home builder take advantage 
of those theories rather than to the subject of 
harmony itself. 

On the exterior let us first consider the roof. It 
may be one of tile, slate or shingles and this ques- 
tion is not always decided by the architect. If 
tile, it will undoubtedly be red and will form an 
important part of the exterior scheme. A cement 
or stueco house is most suitable under such a roof. 
The slate roof has its advantages where the lots are 
small. The cold gray is its most usual color al- 
though it can be obtained in slightly warmer colors. 
The shingle roof, however, has the most varied 
treatment. It does not require any definite style 
of house beneath it, it conforms to many styles and 
itself to a large variety of colors. The 
shingle roof is particularly attractive for the cot- 
tage and doubly so if the body is shingled as well. 
Many durable colors in preservative shingle stains 
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are possible on shingled roofs, that is if they are 
properly treated, All shingles require a first coat 
of stain by dipping and a second coat brushed on. 
This gives them the necessary protection on the 
under side and edges. At the same time this pro- 
cess gives the attractive mottled effect which is so 
admirably illustrated in Plate No. 2. The 
creosote of good: quality stain penetrates 
the wood and gives the necessary pro- 
tection. Red cedar shingles are best for 
roof and siding. The most attractive 
shingle colors are the browns and greens 
although the dull reds are often used 
attractively. The gutter is an important 
part of the roof and being subjected to 
much wear it must be treated with a 
paint prepared for use on metal surfaces. 

The siding is, of course, of most im- 
portance. Some styles of houses, such as 
the modern English with its stucco or 
cement exterior, determine the exterior 
material; however, in most cases there is 
a choice of material and this choice for 
the siding has an important bearing on 
the final results. Many of these ma- 
terials, such as stone, brick and terra 
cotta, require no decorating although 
they have a variety of decorative pos- 
sibilities. The clapboard siding is in 
most common use. Its color effects are 
of great variety and its most satisfactory 
treatment is a good quality of prepared 
paint. The great variety of colors, 
ranging from white, light ivories, creams 
and grays to the medium tones and finally 
to the rich dark greens and_ browns, 
gives one an unlimited selection. Three 
coats of prepared paint (S. W. P.) are 
necessary for the proper protection. 

The first coat must be used as a primer 


upper body in " i lo ff the trimming, harmonize with the stueco and 
wide clapboarding I trea ford proper protection when followed with the 
colors of prepared t 1e 1) : 

The shingles of ling b The foundation material should also be given 
same as those t 9 Lif sideration and the general color scheme kept 
is frequently selected. ‘The ti r in mind when deciding as to whether brick, stone 








rev] i iti , .2— y r), -W Preservative Shingle Stain, I +4. _ Body lower), S W P 360. Trimming, SW P Gloss W 

ee oe a oe po —— ~ Sash, SW PGiess White, “Roo Ww >reservative Shingle Sta 1 Ceiling, S W P Gloss *White. Porch Floor, S-W Pooch ant 
Deck Paint 50. Doors, S- White, Exterior 

pitch be carefully covered with pure 
shellac. Many difficulties in house paint- 
ing nowadays are caused by inferior lumber that the same treatment as the siding, except j or cement shall be used. Probably the surface 
is used for the siding. It is, therefore, important the English style of house with its stucc vhich receives the most severe exposure is me 
that the best quality be selected for this pur- upon which the trimming is frequently st \ porch floor. It is here that the importance of 
pose. The shingle siding is very much in vogue. durable shingle stain should be used for tl ( good quality prepared paint is most ellectively 
It is particularly suitable for the bungalow and followed with two coats of boiled oil. TI ! demonstrated. There is no comparison between 
cottage. Frequently this siding is used for the stains are most | nhan¢ 1 paint prepared for this purpose by the manu- 
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Plate No. 


Curtains, Craftsman Lace Ecru Portieres, Brown Lotus Cloth. 





¥. . — Ceiling, S-W Flat-tone Buff Stone. Frieze, S-W Flat-tone Tan. 
106. Ceiling Decoration, Stencil No. 97. Woodwork, Oak, S-W Handcraft Stain We 


facturer with his power- 
ful machinery and exact 
scientific formula, and the 
painter with his paddle 
and rule of thumb. 

Now we come to the 
interior with its greater 
variety of surfaces as well 
as surface treatments. 
Here even more important 
principles in color har- 
mony must be dealt with 
and a still greater need 
of familiarity with the 
possibilities of the various 
building materials is nee- 
essary. The wall is the 
dominating feature of the 
room and should, there- 
fore, be given first con- 
sideration. There is a great 
variety of materials which 
ean be selected for this 
purpose: wall paper in its 
various styles; fabrie which 
may be applied in its fin- 
ished state, tapestry, silk, 
brocade, damask, ete.; fab- 
ric in its unfinished state, 
burlap, muslin, canvas, 
ete., followed by painting 
and decorating; rough or 
smooth plaster, which can 
now be treated in various 
styles by flat-toning and 
flat-tone glazing in soft 
velvety, blended and mot- 
tled effects; plaster board, 
which is also capable of 
varied painted treat- 
a Br Wall Decoration, Stencil No. ments. In selecting the 
ae a a decorations for the walls 
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it is quite necessary to select the building 
material at the same time. If wall paper or any 
fabric is chosen, smooth plaster must be used, while 
with the painted or rather the decorated finish 
either rough or smooth plaster is satisfactory. The 
pall ted or decorated finish has advanced rapidly 
in durability and attractiveness in recent 
years, and having sanitary qualities in 
addition to beauty, its popularity has 
increased proportionately. When one 
has decided that this decorated finish 
shall be used it is first necessary to 
decide between rough or smooth plaster 
or unfinished fabrie. Each one of these 
materials can be treated satisfactorily. 
Rough plaster is generally selected for 
the living rooms of the house. It deco- 
rates very attractively in den, library 
and dining room and_ particularly so 
over heavy oak wainscotings. Where 
the decorations are of a more delicate 
nature as in the sleeping rooms, dainty 
reception rooms and music rooms, have 
your builders apply smocth plaster, re- 
serving the rougher material for rooms 
which are to be treated in the bolder 
effects. 

There are three different kinds of paint 
used for the finishing of these surfaces 
on both wall and ceiling. One of these 
is the water paint, such as Decotint, 
which will not withstand soap and water 
washing, and is used mostly as a tempo- 
rary coating. However, since the more 
durable Flat-tone finishes have been pro- 
duced these temporary treatments have 
been frequently abandoned. S-W Flat- 
tone is an extremely sanitary and dura- 
ble coating and capable of thorough soap 
and water washing, retaining at the same 
time its beautiful flat tints. Plate No.3 
is an excellent example of a room treated 
in Flat-tone. This finish can be applied 
over rough or smooth plaster, burlap, muslin or 
denim and plaster board with equally attractive 
results. The specifications are as follows: Ist, 
Varnish Sizing; 2d, Flat-tone; 3d, Flat-tone. 

The greatest advance in wall treatment, however, 
is represented by Flat-tone System Effects. This 
finish can be obtained on similar surfaces as above 


Plate No. 5.—Ceiling and Drop, S-W Flat-tone White 830. 
White Wood or Birch, S-W White Enamelastic. Floor, Oak or Pine, natural S-W M. 


Gray 837; Wainscoting, 
or Pine, S-W Inside Floor Paint White. 


mentioned. It is deep, rich and transparent in 
tone, can be mott!ed and blended from light at the 
ceiling to dark at the base line. It conforms to any 
style of decoration most admirably. Plate No. 7, 
an attractive colonial living room, is treated by 
this method. The specifications are as follows: 


Ist, foundation of Flat-tone; 2d, Glazing Liquid 
(flat) tinted with Glaze Colors. There is a decided 
tendency to-day toward plain walls, keeping the 
stencil decorations above the picture line. These 
walls form the most satisfactory background for 
pictures. Both Plates No. 3 and No. 5 illustrate the 
idea. The effect of plain walls can easily be 





balanced if need be by more highly decorated 
fabrics. Many very attractive effects can be ob 
tained by stenciling on fabrics. Such decorations 
are very permanent when special stencil colors 
are used Such fug tive and 
water wash- 


colors are not 


will readily withstand soap and 





Plate No. 4.—Body,S WP 351. Trimming, S W P Gloss White. Sash,S W P Gloss White. Shutters, S W P 408. Roof S-W Preserv- 
ative Shingle Stain C-73. Porch Floor, S-W Porch and Deck Paint, 48. Porch Ceiling, SW P 479. Doors, S-W Handcraft Stain, Mahogany. 


ing. Plate No. 6 illustrates several simple draperies. 

It is extremely important that the kind of wood 
be selected before the decorative scheme itself is 
devised. All stains and effects are not suited to 
all woods, furthermore, it is not enough to sclect 
only the shade of stain since the kind of varnish 
and the number of coats is of equal importance. 
The various woods used 
for interior woodwork can 
be grouped under two clas- 
sifications, open grained 
such as oak, ash, chestnut, 
walnut, mahogany, ete., 
and close grained such as 
birch, maple, pine, cy- 
press, fir, gum, ete. Oak 
is the most widely used of 
all open grained woods and 





its treatment is quite simi- 
lar to that of the other 














Wall, S-W_ Flat-tone Shell Pink 829. Wall Decoration, Stencil No. 801. Woodwork, 


‘ OF, | / ; Ceiling and Wall, S-W Fiat-tone Lichen 
Keene's Cement marked off in tile squares, finished with Enamelastic White; Woodwork, S-W Enamelastic White. 


arnot. Bath Room. 
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open grained woods except 
that it is probably sus- 
ceptible to a greater vari- 
ety of stained effects. The 
yrain of woods in this 
classification contains cer- 
tain small pithy parts 
which require filling when 
a varnished and rubbed 
or polished finish is de- 
sired. This filler is made 
to match the wood for a 
natural finish, each wood 
such as oak, walnut and 
mahogany having special 
fillers. There is also an 
Antique Oak and a Golden 
Oak Filler for oak as well 
as dark fillers for mahog- 
any and walnut. 

For a varnish finish the 
regular specification is as 
follows: Ist, Handeraft 
Stain; 2d, Filler; 3d, S-W 
Hard Drying Coater; 4th 
and 5th, Excello Varnish; 
6th, rubbing with pumice 
stone and oil producing a 
dull finish. Oak and chest- 
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Plate No. 6.— These stencilled effects as shown on the above fabrics can be produced by 


using S-W Stencil materials. No. 7 with Stencil No. 505. 


No. 8 with Stencil No. 112. No. 


9 with Stencil No. 39Y. No. ro with Stencil No. 105. The little magazine ‘‘The Home Deco 
rator”’ is full of suggestions for making attractive stencilled articles. Sample copy sent free 


on request. 


nut are frequently finished in mission style which is 
quite inexpensive. The specification is as follows: 
Ist, Handeraft Stain; 2d, Missionlae (sanded); 3d, 
Missionlac (rubbed). Another popular finish for 
oak and chestnut is the Velvet Finish which 
requires the following operations: Ist, Handcraft 
Stain; 2d, Missionlac; 3d, Velvet Finish Varnish. 
This treatment gives the rubbed effect without the 
expense of rubbing. The wax finish is also used 
frequently: Ist, Handcraft Stain; 2d, Missionlac; 
3d, Wax. Mahogany requires more special atten- 
tion. Handcraft Stain Mahogany is made in light, 
medium and dark. Special fillers are required, 
otherwise the varnish specification given above is 
satisfactory. 

The close grained woods will in most cases adapt 
themselves to similar treatments. No paste 
filler is necessary and the various specifications 
are as follows: Mission Finish (any shade of stain), 
Ist, Handeraft Stain; 2d, Missionlac (sanded); 
3d, Missionlaec (rubbed), Wax Finish (any shade 
of stain), Ist, Handeraft Stain; 2d, Missionlac 
(sanded); 3d, Wax. Velvet Finish (any shade of 
stain), Ist, Handeraft Stain; 2nd, Missionlaec 
(sanded); 3d, Velvet Finish. Varnish Finish, (any 
shade of stain), Ist, Handcraft Stain; 2d, Missionlae 


(sanded); 3d, Excello 
Varnish (sanded); 4th, 
Excello Varnish ib 
bed). White Ename! 
Finish, 1st, foundation 
coats (not less than thre¢ 
under coats and m 
frequently four or 
coats of Flat-tone or O 
D. P. White Lead are 
necessary to produce the 
proper foundation; 2d 
Enamelastic, White I 
amel (sanded); 3d, En 
amelastic, White Enamel] 
(rubbed toa dull finish). 





Several of these close 
grained woods are sp 
cially well adapted to 
certain treatments 
Birch lends itself 
mirably to a mahoga1 
varnished and rubl 
finish and is also o 
of the best woods for 
white enamel effects 


Pine, evp I results. Frequently a reduced coat of the wood- 


Ly s work stain is used on the floor, thus bringing it 
class ¢ into harmony with other decorations. 
fully treat In the proper handling of the details in home 
yn, WAN decorating, either exterior or interior, it is freque ntly 
lish. The ' desirable and necessary to refer to the manufacturer 
eci fic for special assistance. The Sherwin-Williams Co, 
uso gives - is equipped to render splendid help to home 
ry resu © builders through its Decorative Department, 
vood is u Y This department consists of a staff of artists and 
for whit decorators who have had practical experience with 
vork cn I 1 line of products for the treatment of all surfaces, 
the abst ‘2 Special color suggestions and valuable information 
grain, on wend wall and floor finishing will be furnished 
he trea upon request. Send for the decorative blank and 
floor woods ry further information. Many of the beautiful color 


illustrations shown with this article appear in the 
Cottage Bungalow Portfolio. This portfolio con- 


similar to tl 


woodwor < 







that a spec tains three exterior and seven interior plates in 
nish such as VW color. Sent free upon request. Further informa- 
Marnot should be _ tion on the subject of painting and decorating may 
used. Th ts be found in the following booklets. 
of this mate ] B73 — An Ideal Plan of Home Decoration. 
etn the fl a B — Paints and Varnishes for the Home. 

Bee - : B2 Stencils and Stencil Materials. 
open grained a Bro Varnishes for the Farm, 
will give x nt Bos Up Booklet. 


Direct all communications. to 


THe SHERWIN-WittiaAms Co. 


Decorative Department 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


646 Canal Road. 





Plate No. 7 Ceiling, S-W Flat-tone Ivory. Wall, S-W Flat-tone System Effect 
No. 3. Woodwork, W Enamel White. Floor, Natural Finish S-W Marnot. Rugs 
Oriental. Hangings, Imported Cretonne. Furniture, Colonial type. Upholstering Velours 
in tones of blue and en 
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N our first travelogue in furniture we 

presented a bedroom in Louis XVI style. 

We now illustrate an interior of a dif- 
ferent character, yet expressing the same 
principles of refinement and good taste. 
Colonial mahogany has been chosen in this 
instance of the simple substantial patterns 
of the American Empire. 


Inasmuch as careful distinctions are 
now made in all historic styles, the word 
“Colonial” is seldom used to-day in connec- 
tion with any of the eighteenth century 
styles. We speak of Chippendale, Sheraton, 
Hepplewhite, Adam, Shearer and other dis- 
tinctive types, reserving the more familiar 
term for the American development or 
adaptation of the French Empire. 


The Berkey & Gay Furniture Company 
in reproducing the designs of this period, has 
demonstrated that it is possible to combine 
the spirit and charm of old patterns with 
the latest and most modern methods of work. 
Undeniably the old pieces were well made, 
but not with a twentieth century knowledge 
of woods and atmospheric conditions. This 
furniture is built to last and money thus 
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TRAVELOGUES IN 
FURNITURE 


No. II. COLONIAL BEDROOM 





invested yields a high interest in the growing 
satisfaction as the years go on that one has 
purchased wisely, not merely for the imme- 
diate present, but for the future as well, and 
for comfortable living at all times. 


In studying the pieces illustrated it will 
be seen that their chief beauty lies in the 
purity of the lines and in the exquisite sur- 
face of the wood. Grace and strength, 
those two qualities which the American 
cabinet makers of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury were so successful in uniting, are well 
typified here. 


From modern viewpoints the plain un- 
adorned surface of beautiful grain and color 
which is characteristic of the American 
Empire charms more than the French inter- 
pretation of the style. In the latter chiseled 
mounts of brass are a conspicuous feature, 
















and, while fine workmanship is apparent at 
all times, we do not find the simplicity which 
marked the work of our own designers. 
Many of the constructive details, such as the 
plain round column, the curved and rolling 
terminal we find in both styles, the latter 
well illustrated in the bed, the bureau and 
the dressing table of our interior. 


Inasmuch as our surroundings play an 
important part in our health and happiness, 
it is important that we choose wisely. A 
furniture purchase is worthy of our most 
careful consideration. It should be regarded 
event in household economics. In 
selecting such designs as we now illustrate, 
lasting values are secured. 


as an 


NOTE 

“Character in Furniture” is the 
title of a de luxe book published by 
the Berkey & Gay Furniture Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. It is not a 
catalogue, but a book telling the 
romance and history of period furni- } 
ture in a most interesting way. It 
is illustrated from original oil paint- 
ings by Rene Vincent, the famous 
French artist. It is an expensive 
publication, but will be sent on re- 
quest accompanied by fifteen 2-cent 
U.S8.stamps. The edition is limited. 
It will be best to write for it to-day. 


Address: 


BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE CO. 


167 CANAL STREET GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





This is the inlaid mark a 
honor thatis on and in every 
Berkey & Gay piece 
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DECORATIONS IN RELIEF 


N the keen interest that American collectors 
have taken in printed wares they have rather 
neglected those earlier specimens decorated 
in relief. Some of the oldest things in Eng- 
lish ceramics are thus ornamented, and while 

most of these are pottery articles and not for sale, 
being long since gathered into museums, still it is 
possible with enthusiasm and persistence to pick up 
occasional specimens. 

It would be well worth the interest of our collec- 
tors to turn aside from the early nineteenth century 
back to the early eighteenth. There were various 
methods used in England to obtain relief effects. 
Josiah Wedgwood’s jasper wares are the most 
successful of all such schemes and must always stand 
as the finest of their kind. The cameo delicacy and 
charm of this great potter’s work is well known to 
us through his beautiful blue and white jasper, and 
what we have read about the more unusual com- 
binations of white and lilac, white and yellow, black 
and yellow, white and green, etc. 

Wedgwood cared most for his blue and white and 
chose that in reproducing the celebrated Portland 
vase, not only because the original colors were blue 
and white glass, the former so dark as to be almost 
black, but also in that he could more correctly inter- 
pret the classic spirit in his most familiar medium. 
The famous Wedgwood copies were replicas not re- 
productions, pottery not glass, and of Wedgwood 
blue instead of the dark color of the original. It is 
possible to own one of these vases in plaster and 
well worth having it is with its carefully modelled 
story and the interesting atmosphere it carries 
of Wedgwood, the Duke of Portland, Cardinal 
Barberini and other notables. So that if you are 
unable to own one of the fourteen replicas made 
by the great Josiah, a very pleasant reminder 
may be secured in plaster and it has all the dec- 
orative quality of a good cast with something else 
added. But the cast is not pottery and has no 
value from a collector’s standpoint. 

Toft ware is a good thing to begin the study with, 
even if no examples can be found. The making 
of this ware is an interesting pottery story and in 
our own country in the early nineteenth century it 
was revived in another form. Some of the old 
Pennsylvania pie plates are in the Toft manner 
while others are in the sgrafitto style. Thomas 
Toft and Ralph Toft made crude pottery dishes, 
usually of a coarse red clay decorated in raised 
yellow clay, the latter often applied from a tube, 
much as fancy cakes are now ornamented. Initials, 
mottoes, rhymes are found in Toft ware and full of 
quaint charm they are. Pennsylvania potters in 
making the humble pie plates which now are the 
most valued articles in several collections, used 
with much greater success the tube method. Their 
colors were better and more varied and while they 
clung to yellows and terra cottas they also used 
green with great effect. The sgrafitto method 
consisted of incising the design — really scratchin 
it through one layer of clay down to another — an 
producing results just the opposite from the Toft way. 

Wedgwood used relief work in other forms than 
in his jasper ware. His experiments in the making 
of majolica resulted in many beautiful articles on 
lines quite different from his other achievements. 
Here the surface was highly glazed. The combed 
and agate wares belong to this period although 
many of the pieces were without decoration of any 
kind. Seldom do we find to-day any of the combed 
ware of Wedgwood or Weildon, although we do 
occasionally find the attractive cauliflower ware 
made by the latter. Here the decorations are in 
relief, but not applied as in Jasper ware. 

There were several ways of attaining a relief 
effect. The cauliflower pieces were molded and 
then highly glazed, two colors being extensively 


used, cream color and soft green. The 
cauliflower ware, particularly little tureens 
boats where a natural cauliflower is used f 
knob, are pleasing indeed 






On quite different lines are the specimer 
one clay is superimposed on another and ther 
body and applique glazed. Thomas Astbu 
the Eler brothers were early in the field with d 
tions in relief. ‘Raised work” they called 
very charming it was. Thomas Astbury f 


idiocy in order to gain access to certain pa 
the pottery owned by the Elers where none | 
brothers ever entered. When he had lear 
that he wished he disappeared and recove1 
mind sufficiently to open a rival pottery 
Eler brothers had perhaps paved the way f 
duplicity by saying that half witted appr 
were preferred. Astbury carried his work t 
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The 


Rare Wedgwood Plate in Green and White 


degree of beauty, surpassing in many ways the 
of his foreign employers 

The Eler brothers were particularly succ 
in their experiments in red clay; Astbury 
with marked success a grayish white clay \ 
later potters succeeded in making pure 
But the earlier so-called white ware, really 


cream or lightest gray are very interesting 


the student of ceramics. Potters in the 


days of the eighteenth century were trying 


secure true white. As technical knowledg: 


gressed the clear pure white was attained but 
certain charm was lost. All these early wares ¥ 
pottery for china had not yet been made in Englar 
Thomas Frye of Bow had the proud distinction « 
first making real porcelain but Duesbury of Derby 


and Sprimont of Chelsea soon followed in his 


The discovery of the process of making hard px 
celain on the Continent, hard porcelain like ol 


Chinese wares belongs to Bottger of Meissen 
is an interesting story. 
To return to relief decorations, we would 


mention Toftware, then the work of the Elers, an 
of Astbury, many of the salt glaze experiment 
then Wedgwood and his brilliant contemporarie 


Adams, Turner and Alcock. But there are n 


other interpretations of the theme, and the sugg 


tions here are merely indicative of what one w 


find if seriously interested in raised decoration 


One could still specialize on teapots, pitcl 
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jugs, bowls and keep to this one form of decoration. 
Some of the most charming things in English 
ceramics are in the shape of applied ornament, one 
clay upon another. If one were to start out with a 
quest for pitchers and decide to keep to specimens 
in relief the number to be found would be astonish- 
ing. The early Toft and similar things might 
be acquired only as illustrations in books to be 
passed over but some of the early lead glazes 
could fill the first post of honor. Lambeth and 
Fulham can be found in jugs and pitchers and almost 
all of such specimens are ornamented in relief. Stone 
ware often takes that form, and coming to later 
and more refined articles, the quaint little salt 
glaze pitchers take high rank. Most of these have 
scenes and figures of children more or less crudely 
modelled but full of spirit and grace, and invariably 
fine in color. 

Castleford ware is also called to mind and next 
Wedgwood. It is not often that one finds for sale 
in the market place, real Wedgwood things, yet 
such occasions do happen and one collector cherishes 
to this day a little Wedgwood creamer purchased 
forty years ago at the sale of a Methodist minister’s 
personal effects in a small western town. “He 
did not care to move his table ware.” To-da 
part of this same table ware, namely the Wedg- 
wood tea service, would almost equal a year’s 
salary, but this he did not know, nor did any of 
the people at the auction. The little creamer 
was purchased for a sum too small to be dignified 
by print. The owner has always been torn between 
humiliation at the thought of the price paid, and 
remorse that she did not secure the entire service 
which included tea plates, two cake plates, a tea- 
pot, sugar bowl, creamer and waste bowl. This 
Wedgwood was not blue. It was a light yellow 
or corn color, “‘bamboo” as the potter himself 
would have called it, and the decoration in low relief 
and of exquisite modeling was in the shape of white 
ferns. It was not made by Josiah Wedgwood, but 
by his immediate successor and had been a wedding 
present for some unknown bride. The clergyman 
had purchased it “‘second hand” and it had no 
associations, but how could any one part with 
anything so lovely for a few paltry dollars. There 
had been a water pitcher, too, in the beginning, a 
tall graceful design which was not unlike, in outline, 
those vases of Parian which once graced the mantels 
of New England parlors. Today we look in vain 
for Wedgwood in green or yellow, and are lucky 
indeed to find it in blue. 

The lustres offer much that is attractive in relief 
work. Many charming pitchers and bowls are yet 
to be found, in which flowers and sprays are pow- 
dered over the surface. These, with early nine- 
teenth century specimens in the way of white china 
with raised flowers in green and lavender are the 
things most commonly found. 

In pitchers, John Alcock, John and William Ridg- 
way should also be represented, for some of the 
best examples were made at those potteries. 

After many patient experiments, della Rob- 
bia was rewarded with the discovery of a stanni- 
ferous glaze, which, as it was white, of a resisting 
nature, and opaque, provided him with a beautiful 
medium. This enamel first app'ied to figures in 
semi-relief ona blue background. Eventually the 
figures were colored. The fame of the new art 
spread with great rapidity, and tin enamel was 
soon adopted by the potters. Such is a brief ref- 
erence of the revival, or rather of the creation, of 
the ceramic craft in Italy. ; 

The art of making majolica reached its culmi- 
nating point in the year 1540, and the decadence set 
in twenty years later, when the industry fell into 
degenerate condition, and was thereby reduced to 
the commonplace. 























Stops uneven 
heating 











When the thermometer changes one 
degree, it causes the IDEAL SYL- 
PHON REGITHERM to automatic- 
ally act on the firein your heater. The 
temperature of the rooms is thus kept 
constantly balanced at the degree at 
which you set the hand on the dial 
face of the Regitherm. 


This takes the constant caretaking off your 
mind — prevents underheating and a cold 
house—avoids overheating and waste of fuel. 
There is no winding, clockwork or electricity 
to run down or give out. 


IDEAL 


SYLPHON Regitherm 


will keep the house at any temperature 
between 60 and 80 degrees, day or night, by 
turning the indicator hand to the exact degree 
wanted. Easily attached to any heating out- 
fit. Will last as long as the house. 


The cost of a 
Regitherm is 
quickly repaid in 
precise heating 
comfort, lessened 
caretaking, and 
the fuel economy 
it effects. Ask 
for book, “New 
Aids to Ideal 
Heating.” 


AMERICAN RADIATOR(OMPANY 


Write Dept. 5 CHICAGO 
Makers of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
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The Work 


that Counts 


There is no wasted energy, no 
lost motion in the work of the 
Varsity Crew. Perfect team work, 
co-operative effort and uniform 
action are strikingly exempli- 


fied. 


The same principle of intel- 
ligent co-operation exists in tele- 
phone communication in __ its 
broadest application. 


In handling the talk of the 
nation the Bell operators respond 
to millions of different calls from 
millions of different people, 
twenty million communications 
being made every day. 
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Ten million miles of wire, five 
million telephones and thousands 
of switchboards are used to handle 
this vast traffic. 

More than a hundred thousand 
employees, pulling together, keep 


the entire system attuned. Unity 
is the keynote. Without this har- 
mony of co-operation such service 
as is demanded would be impos- 
sible. 

One policy, broad and general, 
in which uniformity of method 
and co-operation are the under- 
lying principles, results in univer- 
sal service for nearly a hundred 
million people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


**One Policy, One System, Universal Service” 











HISTORIC STYLES IN FURNITURE 


AND HOW TO KNOW THEM 


OVER ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES OR BY THE PUBLISHERS 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COMPANY - 


By VIRGINIA ROBIE 


Price $1.60 Net. 


246 MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


Postage 14 Cents Extra. 
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LONDON DOOR KNOCKERS A good deal of the history of Londor 


and otherwise, is bound up in door kr 
HE fact is that the wave of modern improve- Dickens, of course, got many an inspirat 
ments which has swept over London of them. He immortalized a knocker whi 
late years has obliterated so many of the recently was on : Craven street 






1ioor in 







old landmarks that the tourist who has It was a man’s head with the iron con 

come to search for narrow streets and _ the ears and hanging below the chin. It 
ancient houses with venerable door knockers has knocker that figured in the opening of the “' 
many disappointments in store for him. With the mas Carol” when Scrooge, having put the 
tearing down of old buildings and the erection of — the lock of the door, saw in the knocker, wit! 
new the disappearance of the old door knockers has undergoing any intermediate process of char 
been inevitable. Such houses as cling to the cus- a knocker but Marley’s face with a dim light 
tom have for the most part plain metal rings in it “like a bad lobster in a dark cellar,’’ and 
place of the clasped hands, the queer faces.and the when Scrooge had undergone his mental and 1 
grotesque objects which formerly were rapped vig- transformation he said of it I shall love it 
orously, and the use of these is relegated tothe post- aslIlive. Iscarcely ever looked at it befor: 
man, the telegraph boy, and tradesman. Visitors an honest expresssion it has in its fac 
press the little electric bell, says a New York paper. wonderful knocker This honest face 























NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 








There is nothing more tempting as an after- 
dinner tidbit than NABISCO Sugar Wafers served 
with fruit and nuts. Try this suggestion as the 
finale of the Thanksgiving dinner. 


in ten cent tins. 
Also in twenty-five cent tins. 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS have all the sweet rich- 


ness of Nabisco enclosed in a shell of rich chocolate. 


| 
J—_ NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY | 
* [ 
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appeared from Craven street for all time and lovers 
: Dickens will search in vain for it on the door of 

So. 5. 

Mrs. Gamp’s knocker, which Mr. Pecksniff 
sounded vigorously, but which was so constructed 
as to wake the street with ease and even spread 
alarms of fire in Holborn without making the small- 
est impression on the premises to which it was ad- 
dressed, is also gone. Mrs. Gamp lived in Kings- 
gate street over a barber and bird fancier, next 
door but one to the famous mutton pie shop and 
directly opposite the original cats’ meat ware- 
house. All these places have vanished. 

Then there was the Nicklebys’ knocker on the 
lodging house on the Strand, where double knocks 
were not allowed for second-floor tenants, and the 
Kenwigs’ knocker, which Mr. K. proudly muffied 
with a new white kid glove when his sixth offspring 
arrived. In all these districts changes so great 
have been made that there is no Dickens land in 
London any more. 

Dickens’s own door knocker too has fallen into 
he Sends of a curio seeker, so not even that is 
visible. 

Of the interesting knockers so far left unmolested 
there is, of course, the one at 24 Cheyne row, Chelsea, 
where Carlyle lived. Every celebrated man of this 
dyspeptic sage’s day who lived in or came to Lon- 
don probably gazed into the leonine eyes of the head 
of this knocker and sounded it, often with mis- 
givings as to the reception offered by the great man 
when the door opened. Hundreds of tourists of 
all nationalities still visit the little house in Cheyne 
row and many have offered large sums of the 
knocker, but it cannot be bought. 

In Gunpowder alley there is a facsimile of the 
Carlyle door knocker, though it is said to be a cen- 
tury older. 


At Dr. Johnson’s Door 


Dr. Johnson’s door knocker is hanging on a door 
of 17 Gough street, as it has for so many years. A 
clasped hand holds the ring, which is formed of a 
laurel wreath. How the metal of this must have 
resounded when David Garrick called to see his 
friend and gave his double rap, or when Joshua 
Reynolds dropped in for a chat, or when Dodsley 
the bookseller or Cave the printer came on business. 
Alas, that this knocker’s days should be numbered! 
Before long all the streets in the Johnson district will 
fall under the spell of modern improvements and 
the knocker will take its place in some museum. 

The Duke of Devonshire has kept the very ornate 
knocker which hangs on the outer gates of Devon- 
shire House in Picadilly, though of course it is never 
used; and some of its glory is covered up just now 


' | by a thick coat of green paint. Its design is that 


of an angelic head with flowing hair. By many 
ersons this is considered the most beautiful 
soso left in London. 

Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema is one of the few 
who cling to the door knocker for use as well as for 
ornament. On the door of his St. John’s Wood 
house hangs a modern knocker of classic design, 
and even distinguished guests rap this for admit- 
tance. 

Mr. Wertheimer, a very rich man with a taste 
for the artistic and antique, has a solid silver 
door knocker. It is modern in design, and very 
ornate, with a carved wreath decked with ribbon in 
heavy silver. It is purely ornamental, since it is 
flanked on either side by electric bells. 

Another modern knocker is on a Parkland house. 
It is cast from an old pattern, two bronze dolphins 
holding a ring of the same metal. 


“My diamond tiara has been stolen!” exclaimed 
the star. “How much was it worth?” asked the 
press agent. “That’s up to you,” replied the star. 
“Tt ought to be worth at least a column.”— Phila- 
delphia Press. 








Mrs. Backbay — Why are you leaving us, Bridget? 
Boston Cook — Me reasons are philanthropic. 
want to give some one else a chancet at the joys of 
living with yez.— Harper’s Bazar. 





"Home-Making, the New Profession" 


Is a 70-page hand-book—It’s FREE. Home-study Domestic Science 
courses, For home-makers, teachers, and for well-paid positions 
Bulletins: “Free Hand Cooking on Scientific Principles,” 48 pp.» 
ill., 10 cents. “Food Valnes”—practical dietetics 32 pp., 13 ill., 10 cents. 
American School of Home Economics, 511 W. 69th St., Chicago, I 
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Writing-Desk Units in 
Individual Libraries 


Every home needs a writing desk. It is 
much more satisfactory to havea Globe “Wernicke 
Writing Desk unit combined with twoor more 
Bookcase units. 

This is especially true when the individual 
library idea is used—writing desk and bookcase 
combined for each individual member of the 
family in each separate room. 


SlobeWernicke 


Elastic Bookcases 


combine sterling quality and superior excel- 
lence with utility, durability and artistic decor- 
ative effects, and are sold at uniform prices— 
freight prepaid—under positive assurance that 
exact duplicates can be had at any future time. 

By starting with GlobeWernicke units you can 
enlarge your bookcase capacity as your books 
increase, and be positively assured of securing 
exact duplicates at any future time. 

“The World’s Best Books” 
is a book containing authoritative lists of the 
5, 10, 25, 50 and 100 “best books” for children 
and adults. ““This volume will greatly aid those 
seeking the best in literature’’—BosTON GLOBE 

A copy of this book and the 1911 Globe “Wernicke 
Catalogue will be sent you postpaid upon 
receipt of the coupon below. 


The Globe “Wernicke Co, 
Dept. O, Cincinnati, U.S. A. 
Branches: New York, 


~ eS 












Washington, oy The 
nae Pr Globe-Wernicke 
? as Co., Dept, Cincinnati, U.S.A. 


Please send me ‘The World’s 
Best Books,”’ also your 1911 catalog. 
My library contains.......- volumes 
Name 
Street 


State 


*y.. 





HESS 








FURNACE 


We will deliver a complete heating 
equipment at your station at factory 
prices and wait for our pay while you 
test it during 60 days of winter weather. 

The entire outfit must satisfy you or 
you pay nothing. Isn’tthis worth looking 
into? Could we offer such liberal terms 
if we didn’t know that the Hess Furnace 
excels in service, simplicity, efficiency, 
economy ? 

We are makers—not dealers—and will 
save you all middlemens’ profits. No room 
for more details here. Write today for free 
48-page booklet which tells all about it. 

_ Your name and address on a fost card 
ts sufficient. 
HESS, 923 Tacoma Bidg., Chicago 
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N THE RUG BAZARS OF THE FAR 
EAST the expert buyer may occasion- 





ally find, even now, a genuine Oriental 
art treasure—to be sold later at a fabulous price. 


@. Yet the real beauty and charm of Oriental 
floor coverings may be had in the home of 
moderate means. 


Whittall Rugs 


For 


reproduce faithfully, at a fraction of the cost, 
all that is good and desirable in the finest 
Oriental masterpieces—those rugs which are 
rarely found in bazars or the open market. 


@. Made of the same materials as used by the 
far Eastern weavers but prepared with much 
greater skill and care —with colorings more 
permanent — woven and sold under sanitary 
conditions—these WHITTALL reproduc- 
tions lose nothing in comparison with their 

| Oriental originals. 


Our new booklet 


*‘Oriental Art In American Rugs’’ 


tells the story of Whittall rugs, with beautiful :llustra- 
tions and helpful suggestions. 


We want to send you one free. 





M:-J->-WHITTALL 


DEPT. H. H. 


WORCESTER MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 


isso 
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Most cement and plaster exteriors are lacking Be 
in Warmth and color. By using sure 
PETRIFAX C Coating | | perairax 
ement Coating | | petpiray 
It’s an easy matter to obtain just the right tone to har- 
monize with the rest of the color scheme and natural sur- and our 
roundings, Made in white and several artistic shades, name 
_ Petrifax also gives uniformity of color, which is almost areon 
= sible to secure in linary cement or plaster work. ever 
etrifax fills the pores, waterproofing the surface it y 
covers, yet preserving its texture. The mineral base is barrel, 
carried into the cement by a volatile liquid, which evap- 
orates readily, leaving a hard but elastic surface that will keg and 
not chip, crack or peel. Rain and dampness cannot pene- can. 
trate it, climatic changes cannot affect it. — 
et us tell you more about this waterproof coating. 
Ask for our inte:esting booklet, 
112 Broad St., Boston, Nass 
Daxter Brothers C0, ttis'iredway, New vert,’ ¥. 
Makers of D er Brothers’ English Shingle Stain. i 
AGENTS H k ( +f ro; John D. S. Potts, ¥ 
18 Race St Portland ment ¢ bir- 
mingt lar A J Fla., Charles- 
on. §. C., New ¢ ans, I | Atlanta, Ga.; C. M. Brockett, 
HARTWELL, RICHARDSON & DRIVER, Cement Co., K City, M Sherman Kimball, San Francisco, 
ARCHITECTS. BOSTON Calif.; F. S. ¢ s, Halitax, N AND DEALERS, 
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Cretonne is « 
happiness. It 
tulips in patterns 
pattern, with aln 
stems and bloss 
geometric figures 
the tint of the pet 


USES FOR CRETONNE 


HERE is an old proverb to the effect that 
as you have made your bed so you will 
have to lie init. Few women realize how 
easy it is to make their bed easy. 

A little time, a little taste and lots of 
liking — that is all that is required to make an 
attractive home in which she may live happily ever 
after, said a well known decorator. Before I got 
my work-bench and began doing things myself I 
used to feel as though I had my hands tied behind 
me. Whenever a man or a woman comes to realize 
his or her powers of creation, life is no longer lived 
in the vale of some-time-or-other. It is the present 
that he or she longs for. 


childish eyes first 
same fascination 
of illusion. The 
drab world. 


year-round hous 


It’s prettiest 
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Cretonne furnitur 
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‘Denes Make The Nasa’ | | sofa 
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man can find patterns which are attainable in 
olors and designs which will express her ideas of 
serenity and purity. 
wrangel f Cretonne can be used wherever wall paper is used. 
ra nd it is applied in the same way. It makes beau 
| covering for walls and ceilings. Panels of it 
er, th - in old wardrobes, or doors, add a fresh note to an 
cret r old room. It is a good medium for covering old 
scratched furniture. 
is Wherever ornamental cloth is used, “upstairs 
sh « and downstairs, and in my lady’s chamber,” there 
yu will find springtime and hope expressed in 
ines. 
rv | for Window curtains of plain cream net or cheese 
are embellished with garlands of pink roses 
in} cut out of eretonne and appliqued on either by hand 
r vith a sewing machine. Heavy curtains, cal- 
2d to keep out the dust or sun’s heat in sum 
r, are made of it. 
For the drawing room there are lamp shades, 
pillows, cushions for chairs and stools, up- 
ered rockers and the “slip” for pieces which 
and { ire too good to be left exposed to the ravages of 
summer. These summer slips are cooler to sit upo- 
than the woolen or silk cloth in which most furnin 
ture is upholstered. 
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One of the best arrangements for sleeping out of 
ors on a baleony or porch is to cover the mattress 
»f your couch with cretonne, making a nice job of 
t, covering the buttons of the same ind leaving a 
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Destruction 


If you were to put a dozen different 
kinds of casters, including “FEL- 
TOID”, on as many pianos and then 
have those pianos moved side by side 
over a hardwood floor, there would be 
one trail you could not follow — the 


“FELTOID.” They—not the floor— 


receive the impact. 


“FELTOID ” 


CASTERS and TIPS 


See that your next furniture is equipped with them 


upon having the “FELTOID.” The 


smooth 


away; vulcanized cotton and fibre are harder than 
scratch, never mar, never stain - 
furniture itself. 


Put an end to needless floor destruction. 


sary—your money back if you want it. 


Look for the name “FELTOID” 
stamped on every wheel and tip. 


for free copy of “*FELTOID” booklet. Address Dep 


beau 


why tr 


Put an End to Floor 


Your dealer should charge you nothing extra.  Insis 


like finish endures while leather hardens; rubber soon wea 


the 


If your dealer can’t supply you, mention his name when wr 





if you specif 


Morgan 


floor. “FELTOID” Casters and Tips never harden, never 


and last as long as the 


add wonderf 
comfort 
house. 
|_~y Doors 
and buil 











Equip your furni- 
ture with the genuine “FELTOID.” No faith neces- 





Morgan t Doors 


Morgan Compeng. 


ing 


N. 
THE BURNS & BASSICK COMPANY, Bridgeport, Coun. 


Milly 


E ach Moers an Do or is 
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Sash 
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ed ‘MORGAN’ 


aA copy will be sent on request. 


nd Door Co., Chi 
Bal timore, Md 
Handled by Dealers who do not substitute 
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French seam at both edges of the top and side edges. 
[hen cover the pillows with cretonne either in the 
same or harmonious design. In the daytime this 
corner of the porch or balcony can be used for a 
tting-room, sewing-room or a tea-room. The 
oe sheets and pillow slips.and thin summer blankets 
ah. may be folded up neatly and stowed in a cretonne 
WI | | covered chest on the porch or carried into the house 
of " und put upon a closet shelf. 
. I began to get ready for the ens days while 
still the frost was in the air. , comfortable old 
arm-chair, which has lived ony 1 many dynasties, 
comforting the tired with its soft, tender arms, ] 
made new again with eight yards of 25-cent cre- 
mne and 15 cents’ worth of wash finishing braid. 
It is a pink rose pattern on a white field. It can 
be washed and used again next season. All I had 
to do in putting on this new outside covering was 
to put it on exactly as it had been done before. 

My old rocker looks resplendent in a new cover 
made of cretonne in the poinsettia pattern. It 
took two yards and a quarter, bought on a remnant 
counter for 25 cents. 
required three yards of cretonne to cover the 
cushions on an old willow settee. This is the rose 
pattern also, but it isa small pattern. It is always 

to choose such a design, because the’ scraps 
over come in handy to cut out and applique on 
in materials for borders. 
‘his cretonne cost 20 
fined in color and texture. 
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cents a yard and it ‘is 


THE REVERIE OF A BACHELOR 
hink if a maid with sparkling eyes, 
i hair as gold as the sunlit skies. 
And heow as fair as the drifts of snow 
That make the arctic regions glow, 
And lips as red as the cherry ripe, 
1 cheeks of the pinky, dimpled type, 
| voice as soft as a rippling brook 
t woos the fern in the sylvan nook, 
augh with a ring that’s sterling true, 
temper fair as the summer’s blue, 
nd heart as warm as a heart can be 
d big as the broad and bounding sea; 
Vith a cottage down by the sandy shore, 
And a bungalow where the mountains soar, 
And a house in town, and a fine steam-yacht, 
A a pair of steeds with a record trot, 
And a hunting-lodge in the land of Scott, 
And a motor car of the touring kind, 
And a claim at Goldfields yet unmined, 
\ 
\ 
\ 
A 
\ 
\ 
\ 

















a block of stock in the N. J. P., 

1 a thousand bonds of the C. Q. D., 

id an office-building on Broadway, 

1 a big hotel like the Gothamgay, 

d a Monday box at the opera, 

1 a love for travel in lands afar, 

d a million dollars in anthracite — 

th a mi aid should heave in sight, 

1 say “I’m yours,” I’d reply: “You're right!” 
— Blakeney Gray, in Munsey’s Magazine. 
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The success of your 

windows depends 
your shades e 

on you: cS” 
























> to-day for 
vi at # book of samples 


at your windows 


The effect both from within and withou 
depends on your shades. 

Nothing is more conspicuous than frayed, 
wrinkled or cracked shades against fresh 
hangings. 

Bren/in is a wonderful improvement. It 
is made entirely without filling. This dif- 
ference in the way it is made makes the 
difference in wear. It hangs straight and 
smooth, doesn’t wrinkle or bag. Water 
won'tspotit. It doesn’t fade. In white, ecru, 
etc., it gives a soft mellow glow;in the darker 
colors, | it shuts out the li; ght complete ly. 

With Brenlin Duplex you can have one 
color outside and a different one inside. It is 
dark one side, light the other, and comes in 
several different combinations, 


The Three Grades of Window Shades 


Brenlin—made entirely without “‘filling;”’ six-foot shade 
complete with brackets, pull and mounted on best 
roller, 90c. 

Camargo—the best standard made high grade opaque 
shade on the market. 

Myama-—the most serviceable medium priced shade made. 

All are made in the Brenlin factories, each is marked with its 
ated in the sideedge. Y« i cont eee itunies rk 






















t sure it is there and ye wn will fem yw you are g 
most serviceable shade you can get for the price you wish 


Write for our book of samples 
With it, we send the names of our deale rs in y« ir city. Ifwe 
have none, we shall s Ww ly you direct, J+ rite to-day. 
CHas. BRENEMAN & Co. 
2070-2072 ae Roap CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Look for the marking BRENLIN 


ae 







































































MADE BY LEAVENS 


q@LEAVENS FURNITURE appeals to all per- 
sons of limited or unlimited means, who appreciate 
good taste displayed in their surround ngs. of the 
@ When buying of us you have practically an un- 
limited stock to select from. In an ordinary store 
stock of furniture, the taste and judgment of the ata 
“buyer” is exercised first, and you see only such 
pieces as were selected by him. With us, you have 
not only the whole output of a factory to select 
from, but in addition you have the choice of a al 5 
large variety of finishes. = 

@ The idea of allowing the purchaser to select a 
special finish to conform to the individual taste, is 
original with us and has resulted in many satisfied 
customers. We also furnish unfinished. 


@_ Send for complete set No. 4 of over 200 
illustrations, including color chart of Leavens 


Standard finishes. 
WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO. 


Manufacturers 


32 CANAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Simple in For the homes 


construction and 
design, discriminating, 


artistic in 


effect. 


moderate cost. 



















































































ati i A BRICK MANTEL IN YOUR LIVING ROOM 


nay 7 (htt ¥ Greatly i increases its beauty and fashioned chimney piece forit 
a ra comfort, sociability and charm. 


Be sure you get the best— 
J Brick Mantel 


coziness. owever effective 

=~ your modern heating system 

may be, you need the good old 
The P. & 





Made ina great variety of styles. ss mason can install the most intricate 
Designed by a leading architec Embody mant elt y following the complete blue prints 
the be est ideas of Contine nté al and English furni: 
brick work. Choice of six colors of k. Pri esare very reasonable, Write for Sketch 

Shipped carefully pac ked i in b s. Any Book showing sixty-seven beautiful designs, 


Philadelphia & Boston Fac re e Brick Co., Dept. 14, 165 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
New York Sales Office, 112 W. 44th Street 


























Every Home Owner Should Consider These Four 
Uses of sam Underground Garbage Receivers 


ace want 


Also Underground Earth Closet and Portable Metal Houses ..S9¢2,O!RECT 
C. H. STEPHENSON, 23 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 









For Garbage For Garage For Stable For Houses 
Clean, odorless, permanent, Will prevent fires Holds Set in the stable floor, it I rep proof, level with the floor, 
out of sight. Will not attract | sweepings, oily waste, and | keeps s ngs and refuse | nounsanitary ash barrel stand- 
flies or rats. occupies no floor space, out of sigh ng around. 

















| 
**Receiver for Garage Refuse’’ ““Ash Receiver, Note neat, clean 
(under chauffeur's locker) appearance 





“Garbage Receiver and Refuse Receiver 


~ “A Sanitary Necessity 
for Grass Clippings’’ 


for Camps’ 




















3 MAGAZINES FOR $5.00 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL } 


HAMPTON’S _——? 
McCALL’S rice 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS 

McCLURES $9.50 








SENSATIONAL PRICE $5 00 
| 


For One Week Only 





DON’T WAIT:—The offer is good for new and renewal 
subscriptions. Arrange for your magazine reading now 





Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
CHICAGO 


246 MICHIGAN AVE. 




















AGENTS WANTED! 


We Make a Combination 
Offer of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL and HISTORIC STYLES 
IN FURNITURE which enables our representatives to average 
from six to ten subscriptions a day. We give a larger commis- 
sion than any other magazine. 


You can make money hand 
over fist by representing us right now. Address 
CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
246 MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
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FERNS FOR THE HOME GROUND 
OVEMBER is a good month to begin a 
collection of ferns for the hardy border in 
some situation too shady for the usual 
perennials. At this time the fern fronds 
are still in evidence to show the species 

and the roots may be dug up safely if they are 
covered with coarse litter after being planted in 
their new places. 

All the ferns are full of interest and nearly all of 
them have points of striking beauty, so they add 
greatly to the decorative value of the garden. For 
a combination of these features perhaps none is 
more interesting than the Walking Fern. This 
species is so distinctive that it is easily recognized 
by any one. The slender, arrow-like leaf-blades 
arise from rather long stems, and the tops of these 
blades are unique among our northern ferns on 
account of the fact that when they rest upon the 
surface of the soil they take root and send up leaves, 
thus starting a new plant. In this way they are able 
to develop by successive steps, as it were, and so 
have received the common name of Walking Fern. 
This is not their only method of reproduction, 
however, for you can readily find upon 
the under surface of the leaf numbers 
of the long narrow spore-sacs in which 
are the spores that correspond in a way 
with the seeds of the higher plants. 

This Walking Fern is most erratic in 
its distribution. Although nominally 
an inhabitant of the great region 
bounded by Quebec, Seaeale and 
Minnesota on the north and Kansas 
and Carolina on the south, it is only 
found locally in most places. Like 
the quaint and nearly related Hart’s 
Tongue Fern, it prefers limestone cliffs 
for itshome. So it is not strange that 
it is a rare species in most of the 
granite-ribbed hills of New England 
where sO many ferns find congenial 
conditions. 





FREESIAS FOR WINTER 
BLOOMING 
REESIAS are a bit more diffi- 
cult for the inexperienced 
amateur to bring into blossom 
under house conditions than Sarge 
daffodils and hyacinths, but tee 
they give good results with a little po 
care. : They have so pleasant a frag- 
rance and such distinctive beauty that - 
they are well worth growing. Hood 
bulbs are offered at twenty cents a 
dozen or $1.25 per hundred, although 
improved varieties like the white Purity or the 
yellow Leichtlinii cost a little more. 

Freesias are easily grown in ordinary flower pots, 
the latter having the advantage of taking less room 
when set in an attractive flower-jar. One bulb may 
be placed in a three-inch pot, three bulbs in a four- 
inch pot or more in larger size. Set such bulb in 
the soil so as just to cover the crown and set near 
the window in a rather cool room where the roots 
will have a chance to start before the crown of 
leaves grows. Add water often enough to keep 
the soil moist but not too wet. 

After four or five weeks the pots may be brought 
to a warmer room, where the blossoms will appear 
to fill the air with fragrance. 








PLANTING PLUMS 


NDER average conditions, says a Bulletin 
of the Iowa Experiment Station, spring is 
the best time for planting the plum. In 
exceptional seasons with a favorable 
moisture supply, fall planting may be done 
with success, providing the work is done early so 
that the trees may become re-established before 


CLARENCE 


GARDEN 


MOORES WEED 








winter setsin. Often, however, the moistur ply 
in the fall is an uncertain quantity, and if the ground 
is at all dry the tree which has been recently dis- 
turbed is likely to suffer severely in winter 

The distance apart to plant depends some t on 
the variety and also on the type of soil Some 
varieties grow much larger than others. On a thin 
soil the trees are of smaller stature, and hence may 
be planted closer together. Generally 18 t« feet 


apart gives ample room. 


WINTER FLOWERS AND VEGETABLES 





OST lovers of home gardens have wished 
at one time or another that they could 
afford a greenhouse in order t row 
flowers and vegetables during the winter 
months. In all but the most northern 

states this desire can now be gratified at very little 
cost and opens up great possibilities for fall, winter 
and spring gardening, especially south of the latitude 
of New York City. A convincing idea of this fact 
may be obtained by reading a little pamphlet by 
Prof. W. F. Massey, the well-known horticulturist, 
entitled ‘“‘How to Use Cold Frames and Hot-Beds.”’ 
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Pteris Magnifica in a Green Fern-Dish 


A DECORATIVE FERN 


HE genus Pteris contains a large number of 


decorative ferns, several of which are 
especially desirable for fern dishes. The 
species called Cretica has a few varieties 
which are excellent for this purpos The 
white lined form (albo-linesta) is one of the bs and 
the variety magnifica is another good one This is 
commonly called Pteris magnifica in the trade 
catalogs. Four or five small plants can be crowded 


into a shallow fern dish to good advantage. Such 

a display is especially useful for the dining table. 
LOOK OUT FOR CROWN GALLS 

MONG the numerous imperfections ich 





the purchaser of fru.t trees must guard 
against, the Crown Gall disease is one of the 
worst. This has lately caused much 
damage over a great region. It shows in 
the form of gall-like excrescences on the roots of 


apple and other trees. 
It is now known that this disease is caused by 
bacteria. It appears in spring as an abnormal 


XXX 


growth upon the roots of apple, pear, peach and 
other trees as well as those of blackberries and 
raspberries and some herbaceous plants. The 
growth continues through the season, after forming 
large galls of various shapes and sizes. As a rule 
the growth stops at the end of the first season and 
later the gall decays and breaks up. The next 
season, however, new galls are likely to appear on 
other roots in larger numbers, and the tree may be 
injured so severely that it dies. 

The soil in which the tree grows is of course 
inoculated with the germs, millions remaining 
after the dead tree is pulled up. In consequence, 
one should be sure that all trees bought are from 
nurseries free from disease. 

STRAWBERRIES FOR PIN MONEY 
ROWING strawberries for the sale of the 
fruit or the plants forms an interesting 
and profitable way for a girl to earn pin 
money. There is always a sale for well 
grown strawberries in early summer, and 

many people are glad to buy home-grown plants in 
spring or late summer. All that is needed to start 

with is a few hundred plants and a 

piece of good garden ground. Thou- 

sands of girls can have the latter for 
the asking, and the former can often be 
gotten of a neighbor who will be glad 
to let you dig them, or they can be 

purchased for about fifty cents a 

hundred. 

It is best to start a new bed each 
year, preferably in spring, though after 
the first is started plants can be moved 
from it at almost any time. Dig up 
each carefully when the soil is moist 
and transfer to the new place without 
disturbing the roots. Then it will con- 
tinue to thrive even if transferred in 
midsummer. 

By planting early, midseason, and 
late varieties, one can lengthen the 
season materially. And if the new 
sorts called Autumn and Pan-American 
which are now offered by many dealers 

| justify the expectations of their per- 
formance so far we may soon expect to 
| have the fruiting season lengthened to 
months rather than weeks. It will be 
well worth while to get a few plants of 
these, to test them, and to get started 
| with plants for future beds. 

The care of a strawberry plantation 
affords delightful outdoor exercise 
through several months of the year. 
And it will give any girl who under- 

takes it valuable experience that may stand her in 
good stead later in life; for horticulture is just 
becoming a recognized occupation for women, and 
nothing is more essential to success in it than ex- 
perience in growing crops under market conditions. 

In November the strawberry bed should be 
covered with leaves, evergreen branches, or coarse 
litter of some kind to keep the plants from the 
alternate freezing and thawing. 











TRANSPLANTING WILD FLOWERS 


WILD flower garden is one of the pleas- 
antest hobbies one can have. It gives a 
real interest to walks and journeys to 
gather treasures for planting in it, and 
one finds that many of the woodland 

beauties improve wonderfully under garden care. 
The autumn months are the ones in which most 
wild flowers can be found most easily; leaves, 
flowers or fruits are there to show themselves, 
while in early spring they have disappeared. They 
bear transplanting easily in autumn, and if care- 
fully covered with loose leaves or litter will blossom 
the following season. 
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No. 88 


Greenhouse 
Plans Numbers 88 and 94 


Number 88 is one of our two Number 94 is a charming cur- 
compartment Curvilinear Houses | vilinear palm house, tucked in 
with a row of cold frames on the tween the property line and 
south side. The spanish work | residence drive on the grounds of 
room harmonizes with the nearby | Mr. A. N. Lindsay at Rochester, 
buildings. N.Y. But there is more to the 

The greenhouse has a complete on that is out of sight at the 
iron frame, and is built to last and ck. The catalog shows that 
give highest possible growing re- | view as well as a ground plan. 
sults. Itis liberally illustrated and | You will finditon page 43. That 
fully described on page 37 of our | catalog has pages of sugges- 
New Catalog. Send for it. tions for you. Send for it. 


Lord and Burnham Co. 


New York Boston Philadelphia 
. James Bidg. Tremont Bidg. Heed Bldg. 
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If you neglect 
your fruit trees, 
they will soon forget 
to bear—the water 
sprouts will rob them of 
their strength. 

If you hack out a few limbs 
Occasionally and leave stubs, 
these will decay back into the tree 
and form bad cavities. 


Neglect, Net Ill-luck, Keeps 
Your Orchard from Producing 


If you forget your orchard except in fruiting 
time, it will become the home of scale and 
other insects—and these mean decay and death. 

Light crops of small, unsound, irregular fruit 
will be the natural result of such neglect—and 
your orchard will cease to be a good investment. 

Write us how many fruit trees you have, 
what kinds, and where located. Perhaps we 
can send, without charge, one of our represen- 
tatives to inspect your orchard, tell you what 
your trees require and fully explain our methods. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT COMPANY, Inc. 


3511 Cypress Street, KENT, OHIO 
Operating the Davey institute of Tree Surgery 










































a> SHEEP MANURE 


$3 Kiln dried and pulverized. No weeds or bad 
f=agmgodors, Helps nature hustle. For garden, 
lawn, trees, shrubs, fruits and house plants. 


$4 0 Large Barrel. Freight prepaid East 
s of Missouri River, cash with order 
Apply now 


The Pulverized Manure Co., 24 Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, Ill. 








MAKE YOUR. - 


GLASS-ENCLOSED-PORCH 
A if’ 







WINTER, 
GARDEN 2 


THE CAMBRIDGE - 


_MAKES ANYTHING YOU WANT - §-.GIVES IDEAS 














<a HARTMANN-SANDERS COMPANY 
Huw ” tages - a 


A very interesting pamphlet just issued by us on the Pergola can 
ree on request. Ask for catalogue P-27. 


HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 


Elston and Webster Avenues, Chicago, III. 
East. office, 1123 Broadway, New York City 





Exclusive Manufacturers of 
KOLL’S PATENT LOCK JOINT COLUMNS 


Suitable for Pergolas, porches and interior use 





We also publish catale 1es P-29 of sun-dials and P-40 of wood col 








Fancher Creek Tested 
Zelrees Ship Well 
©) and Do Well (7 


Of course you love the unusual trees and plants—the 
taings that you find it difficult to secure from most 
nurserymen, especially eastern firms. 

Why? The unusual things can be produced to ad- 
vantage only by the hurseryman who loves them, too 
and who has special facilities for their propagation. 

Fancher Creek Nurseries makes a specialty of these 
new and rare fruits and flowers—and our facilities for 
saipping to all parts of the world are unusually good. 


Get These Two Books NOW 


“Cal ° . 
California Horticulture,” handsomely illustrated in 
half-tone and in full colors, gives invaluable points on 
planting, pruning, irrigating, etc. Price 25c., post paid 
Illustrated Price Catalogue, just out, new throughout 
Write us your requirements in trees and plants, and we 
will send you a copy, free. Get this book NOW. 


FANCHER CREEK NURSERIES, Inc. 
7 Bex Cc Fresno, California 
stablishe 1 je<s P-*a-up Capital, $200,000 


















945 E. Broadway 





PLANTS GROWING UNDER SUNLIGHT SASH 
SNOW ALL AROUND—GLAss NOT CovERED 


The Invention that has made 
winter gardening simple 
and really economical 


The invention of Sunlight Double Glass 
Sash has done away with all the hard work 
of covering and uncovering hot-beds and 
cold frames—has made it possible for ama- 
teurs to get bigger, better vegetables and 
flowers than they can buy on the average 
market—and get them earlier. 





Why you never have to cover Sunlight 
Double Glass Sash 


Sunlight sash have two layers of glass instead of one 
(See diagram). Between the two layers is a % inch blan- 
ket of dry still air—a perfect non-conductor—keeping in 
the heat keeping out the cold. We have instances 














where plan jer Sunlight Double Glass Sash went 
through 15 degrees below zero uninjured, though the beds 
were not covered with mats or boards or any other kind of 
covering. 
The glass is held in place without putty. Can’t work 
loose. Easily replaced. 
What you can do 
Under Sunlight Sash you can have lettuce and radishes 
to eat all winter, violets in bloom in the cold months, pan- 
sies in March or February. 
lants ready to set out weeks ahead. Tomatoes, 
peppers, sweet- potatoes, cauliflower, cabbage and beets can 
all be forwarded to the field earlier from Sunlight Sash than 
they can from the single layer sash. 
AGENTS WANTED A splendid opportunity for respon- 
‘ sible persons in localities where we 
are not now represented. Write tor details. 
Send for these two books 


1—Our FREE catalog with net 
prices, prepaid freightand guaranteed 
delivery proposition. It gives details, 
testimonials and full information of 
this wonderful invention. 

2—A most interesting and in- 
structive booklet by Prof. W. F. Mas- 
sey, the well known authority on 
Market Gardening, in which he tells 
how to make and care for hot-beds 
and cold frames, and when and what 
to grow in them, 

Price of Prof. Massey's booklet, four 
cents in postage stamps. Catalog free. 


Sunlight Double Glass Sash Co. 


Louisville, Ky. 
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Fall setting - time is here. Order now ou 
Peach, Apple Trees, Berry Bushes, Roses, California Privet — anything in 
Millions of plants and trees ready. 
——e~ contains prices, pictures and reliable spraying chart. It’s free. Send now for it. 
Peas os ARTHUR J. COLLINS, 





the nursery line. 


r hardy, thrifty, Pear, 








Handsome catalogue 


Box 901. MOORESTOWN, N. J. « 








A $5.00 BILL OFFER 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL ) 





METROPOLITAN ateies 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
WOMAN’S HOME 

COMPANION $9.00 





ENSATIONAL PRICE 
‘ For One Week Only ($5.00 


DON’T WAIT: —The offer is good for new and renewal 
subscriptions. Arrange for your magazine reading now 
Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
246 MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 
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PREVENTING INJURY TO 


PEACH TREES 


N a recent discussion of peachgrowing in New 

Jersey a bulletin of the Experiment Station 

says that considerable winter injury occurs in 

parts of New Jersey to the bark of the main 
_ root near the surface of the ground. This 
injury is more likely to occur upon the loamy peach 
soils of the State where there is an underlying strata 
of clay. It seldom occurs upon the sandy soils unless 
the soil is dug away from the base of the tree in late 
fall for the removal of borers and is not put back 
before freezing weather. Orchards located upon 
severely exposed sites where the trees are swayed 
about in the wind and a hole opened about the 
trunk are also more likely to become injured. To 
prevent damage of this sort the soil should be 


mounded up about tl 
This will keep 


suriace 


the base of the trees a1 
nd 


support against 


e trees before freez ither. 
water from star bout 
1 W ll also rive th xtra 


SHEFFIELD PLATE 


ATE in the eight« 

developed in She 
, fusing a thin pi 

or brass which 


vas christened the 

name of the city Attaching t 

baser metal by means of solder had be owl 
from remote times 1@ gay capariso Pst 
and rider in rnaments mad und 
for work of this sort, and Otley, a littl ¢ 


north of Sheffield, was 


says Handicraft. It 
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want to. 
owe them an education. 


health, education. 


children; all by correspondence. 


Over two hundred courses. 
mark it; we'll send full particulars, also 
bulletin of the most important educa- 
tional movement of the day. But 
going back to your children: give us 
an idea of what they are most inter- 
ested in; we'll suggest studies that 
under our masters will enable them 
to realize their ambition; our faculty 
is known all over the world. We 
pay tuition. 


Catalogue free upon receipt of 
marked coupon. Now! 


The Peoples University 
P. O. Box 1541 


University City, St. Louis, Missouri 





ye can't escape responsibility by ignoring the 
matter of educating your children. 
You think too much of them—besides you 


You don't 


If you have one yourself 


CU 


you know why; if you haven’t you know why a good 
deal better—we value most the things we haven't got: 


You can render no greater service to your children, yourself, 
or the world than to see to it that the world is made better by your 
having lived. You can’t render a better service than by sending 
into the world educated men and women—your boys and girls. 


We are teaching over nineteen, nearly twenty, thousand pupils: 
old men and women, men and women, young men and women and 


You may want to brush up on some subj 


HERI 


The Peoples University 


P.O. 3 


University City, St. 


Please send me, w 
full intormat 
of the course | ha 
.. Music 
..Art 
.. Journalism 
.. Short Story W 


.. Teachers’ Courses 


.. Kindergarten 

.. Domestic S« 
..Civil Service Pre 
..Dressmaki 

.. Auto Engin el 


.. Photography 
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such trappings went out, its craftmen drifted 
toward Sheffield, and it is not unlikely that through 
their knowledge and skill the copper plating was 
perfected. 

It was at once recognized and copied by the 
French, who had hitherto known only the joining 
by means of solder, and was used for fifty years or 
more, when the modern process of electro-platin 
superseded it. For a time after the discovery df 
the latter method, following a common law, the old 
plate was discredited, and many a fine piece suffered 
in careless hands. To-day collectors place a choice 
piece of Sheffield plate side by side with sterling 
silver. 

The standard of silver, in England which is also 
our own, has remained practically unchanged for 
five hundred years. Two hundred years ago it was 
raised for about twenty-five years, but the test 
of wear proved it too soft to be durable. This 
silver has the figure of Britannia stamped upon it 
and is known to the trade as Queen Anne silver. 
Its standard is still lawful, but seldom called for. 
With the date and sterling mark of all English 
silver is also the mark of the office at which it is 
assayed, and the registered mark of the maker, or 
the shop from which it is sold. There are now seven 
offices where silver may be assayed, some of the 
older ones, like York and Exeter, having been dis- 
continued. London is the oldest among them, its 
leopard’s head being so highly esteemed that it is 
not unusual for manufacturers in the other cities 
to send their work there for its marks. At the 
Goldsmith’s Hall in London, date letters are pre- 
served from the time of Queen Elizabeth; Edin- 
burgh has date letters from the seventeenth century, 
and Dublin from somewhat later but for the most 
part the lists begin close upon the date of our 
independence, that of Sheffield starting in 1773. 


TOWN TOPICS 


When his sister discovered young Thos. 
Arrayed in his parent’s pajos., 

And cried in dismay: 

“Oh! what will father say?” 
He replied: “Not a word. These are mos.” 


—Puck 


Flanagan — An’ did ye have a fine time of it, 
O’Grady? O’Grady (just returned from Paris)— 
Av coorse I did. Flanagan — An’ did ye go to the 
cafes? O’Grady—Sure, I was in all of thim. 
Flanagan — Well, tell me, Mister O’Grady, did yez 
see any pommes de terre? O’Grady — No, ye see 
I had the wife wid me all the time.— Sketch. 














Superior 


White Enamel 


(Gloss Finish) 

is the finest quality of white enamel that can be made, It dries quickly, 
th a beautiful glossy surface that retains its beauty through exposure 

ve does not turn yellow. Is easily kept clean and is not af- 
ted washing. It is intended for use on the finest interior 
yodwor ican be used over old varnished or pa‘nted surfaces with 
most excellent results. Can be rubbed to a dull finish. 

List Prices 









In the United States) (In the Dominion of Canada) 
Imperial Measuse 

1 Gal. Cans - $5.00 each 1Gal. Cans - - $6.00each 

Quart ‘* —_— Quart “ « - Soo 


For sale by paint deal- 
ers everywhere. If not 
at yours, we will send 
by prepaid express 
upon receipt of price. 

Full Descriptive 

Price List upon 

Application 

THE GLIDDEN 
i. VARNISH CO. 
, Makers of High Grade 

Varnishes for all 

4 purposes 

6118 Glidden Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, O. 
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The 
Hardware 
and the 

Lock 


You Can 
Depend Upon 


— if they bear the name SARGENT you are 
safe. SARGENT Locks are famous for their 
security, greater than any other locks made. 
The Easy Spring Principle makes them 
smooth-working, yet long-wearing. Leading 
architects specify 





Locks and Hardware 


and if yours includes them in his specifications you get 
the best lock in the world—and with SARGENT Artistic 
Hardware are sure of harmony between the design of the 
hardware itself and thestyle of the house. The 


SARGENT Book of Designs—sent FRELE— 


offers youa choice of a great number of different patterns 
of hardware furnishings, thus permitting a choice that 
will express your own taste. 
TheColonial Book is for those 
who prefer the Colonial. Both 
mailed postpaid on request. 
Address 












SARGENT & COMPANY, 
140 Leenard St., New York. 














Add Art 


or shade. 


colors, from 


artistic light. 





Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off 


the light? 





just a globe 
**Alba Glass”’ 


ing. ‘‘Alba Glass’ represents over thirty years’ study and 

experience in working out difficult light problems. 
Whenever lighting engineers have seen ‘‘Alba Glass” 

its superiority to all other outdoor lighting glass has been 


readily apparent. 


Your dealer will gladly get you anything I make. 
To have a home lighted artistically is just as easy as 


to have a home which is 


a guide to good 
Free. Write for it. 


light. 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Company 


For every electric light I make a globe 
There are some two or three 
thousand styles, in all colors or shades of 
which to select. 
adds beauty to the light. 
Since we must have light, let us have 


harsh, bare electric lights, when the right 
globe will make the light artistic | 

Or why be satisfied with a globe which 
merely covers the light, but doesn’t refine 
the rays or bring out the full beauty of 
A globe should be more than 
it should make a light artistic. 
is the name of my newest invention. 
Its purpose is to give an even diffusion of light, to soften 
the light and yet not sacrifice its brilliancy. 

It replaces double globes, frosted globes, 
globes and all other glass previously used for outdoor light- 


merely lighted. To have an 
artistically lighted home, first send for my catalogue. 
It tells all about my product. 


to Light 


Each one 


Why be content with cold, 


? 


Mine do. 


corrugated 


It is 


MACBETH 
Pittsburgh 




















Landscape Gardening 


A course for Home-makers and 
Gardeners taught by Prof. Craig 
and Prof. Batchelor, of Cornell 
University. 

A knowledge of Landscape 
Gardening 1s indispensable to 
those who would have the pleas- 
antest homes. 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses un- 
de, professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell 
and leading colleges. 

250 page catalogue free. Write to-day 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 





PROF. CRAIG 








Dept. H. B-, Springfield, Mass. 








THE HOUSE 


Three dollars per annum, in advance, postpaid 
to any part of the United States; $3.50 to Canada; 
to foreign countries comprised in the Postal 
Union, $4.00. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, un- 
less made by registered letter, or by check, 
express order, or postal order. 

When a change of address is desired, both 
the old and the new address should be given. 


The trade supplied by the American News 
Company and its branches. 


BEAUTIFUL 


Renew as early as possible, in order to avoid 
a break in the receipt of the numbers. Book- 
dealers, Postmasters, and Newsdealers receive 
subscriptions. 

Advertising rates to be had on application. 

Tue House BEAUTIFUL will not be responsi- 
ble for manuscripts and illustrations submitted, 
but uses all due caution in their care. 

Entered as second-class matter Feb. 5, 1897, 
at the Postoffice at Chicago, Ill., under Act of 
March 3, 1879. Copyright, I910. Trade-mark 
registered. All rights reserved. 


The House Beautiful Company, 246 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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™ 
Do you care for dogs and coy ber,*” and these contents show how 
Famous and chickens; or for the garden with comprehen the number will be. Famous 
Consulting its roses and vegetables and fruits: ses te the number te stench te Me. Consulting 
: or for the outdoor sports, golfing and Tiffany int g editorial, entitled ““The 
Editors motoring and fishing; or for the prac Gospel of Goo ste.’’ This is followed by Editors 
tical questions of home building and n article on first principles of decorating and 
furnishing and saving? If you care rnishing—a five page article prepared by the 
5 s , : . editorial depa nt after a thorough investi- 
for any or all of these things, the one : “ ; ‘ 
iI gation of the ct and the consultation of 
magazine you actually need, and that et abthoetl ile actin tesbalie: 
‘an serve you every day, i ME 8 ountry WHAT IS ORIENTAL RUG? By 
Life in America. So many have — George Leland Hunter. VERANDA FUR- 
needed it and their needs NISHINGS. By Dorothy Tuke 
are so many that, begin- Prie pelos rang — 
} r] > eLrre ins LNI. y Mira Burr 
JOHN BURROUGHS ning with the current Edson. WINDOW CURTAINS PROF. C. 8. SARGENT 
“Winter Jovs Number” * f n. I} )¢ ( U R I AI} * ‘Rose Lovers Number 
number, November, ng lis ue os 
" ves é ) DRAPERIES. By Doro- 
Country Life in America Tuke Priestman. HOW 
will be issued twice a C t [O BUY FURNITURE. By 
month. With two issues en S Francis A. Collins, STEN- 
a month we hope to meet ED WORK. By Harriett 
every need of every one on all — shyt E UNIQUE 
who feels the call of the CARVED FURNITURE. By 
eeinncigmainle th - on Wylie. SOME TASTE- 
country—meet it in help- FUL BATHROOMS (A Series ccna 
cummeguy BytaRMe ful, practical fashion and ews of Photographs). THE POSSI- “Little House Number 
do it for a fraction over one BILITIES OF THE CELLAR. 
centaday. The first of the S By Phil M. Riley. 
month issue will be expan- tan S The first mid-month 
sive, covering in its articles iber is typical of what 
and departments all sides special numbers are to 
of country interest, while the mid- be, and the eqgular numbers and the 
month issue will be intensive, a manua! 12 special vonth numbers— 24 in 
. . . >  _ ) r ' yen _~ > . = 
ae covering some vital subject of country ee. te ubscriber at the sam PROF. L. H. BAILEY 
Good Health Number” living in a thorough-going way. price, oa 00 . ar, —-o ~~ for “Back to the Land Number” 
Consulting editors of the highest ~*~ ““”° we sen you, Whe om 
; ‘ ° a . Se compliments, ample copy of Country 
standing in their fields will give to aes ae ae : 
ie id th s “al | Life in America and a full outline of our 
hese mid-month special numbers the 1911 plans? Address us please at the 
stamp of unquestioned authority. new Country Life Press (where we are 
Louis C, Tiffany, the great authority now moving a 
on decoration, is the consulting editor 
. . . . : y Y > {" ‘ y > ‘ | 2 ‘ 
of the first mid-month issue for Nove DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
“Tnmale the tious Newtery CMber, the ‘‘Inside the House Num- Gannen Crry, Lone Istaxp, N. Y. CHARLES J. GLIDDEN 
ouniry 
(Ly 
Twi M - 
@ © - 
In America 
— ss 
| 
4 
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Style Book of Brass Beds 





Mailed Free 


| 
OU will enjoy seeing the newest pat- | 
. terns of Bungalow, Flanders, Louis }} 
XVI, Colonial, Four Post Brass Beds, 
and you will be amazed at the samples of 
tubing we send with it. | 
You are sure to find just the bed to fit 
your bedroom. | 


Kimball & Chappell 
Brass Beds 


are solid brass tubing, all brass,—the part 
you see and the part that is hidden,—with a 
satiny golden finish made permanent with 
12 coats of imported English Rylamber lac- 
quer. As these coats are put on when the 
brass is hot, the lacquer sinks deep into the 
metal pores and becomes a lasting part of 
the tubing itself. 

Tap a Kimball & Chappell bed with a 
pencil, the “Kimball bell-like ring” you get 
shows instantly it is genuine brass and not 
a thin film of brass over an open seamed 
iron pipe. 

Get our new style book before you think 
of buying a brass bed. 


Kimball & Chappell Company 


2830 Loomis Street, Chicago 
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SEn alishiaa 


1906 West 8th St., Cincinnati,.0, 






You will be prouder of your floors (prouder of 
your home) with the Old English Floor Wax finish. 
It makes any floor beautiful, whether hard or 
soft wood, old or new. It brings out all the natural 
beauty in the grain of the wood—doesn’t make it 
shiny—but gives to your floor a deep rich polished 
finish, which remains. 


“Old English” is the “wax with the guarantee "'— 
made better than ordinary wax: looks better, wears longer, 
It doesn't show he« rks or scratches, It has also proven 


itself the most satisfact ry finish for 
All interior woodwork and furniture. 

It never flakes, chips nor becomes sticky. It will not 
soil the daintiest gov It is easily apenas ones a year 
is generally enough; ccon cal—1 Ib.. covers 300 
sq.ft. Sen d for free ioe a id try it on br ‘wood, Read 
our book—“ Beautiful Floors. The book treats in a prac- 
tical way of subjects you should study, such as 

Finishing New Floors Finishing Dance Floors 

Finishing Old Floors Kitchen, Pantry and Bathroom Floors 

Hardwood Floors nishing Furniture 

Pine Floors Interior Woodwork 

Cleaning and Poliching Stopping Cracks 

Care of Wazed Floors Removing Varnish etc, 


Vv : RY floor or bit of furni- 
ure needs cleaning and 
brighte ning just as every 

( canpet needs sweeping. To 

p your floors or woodwork 

‘ — furniture at the top notch of 

rfection use a little Bright- 

. om ronce or twice a month. 

st go over it with a cloth 

jampened with Brightener, then polish 
with clean cloth, 

FOR WAXED FLOORS—Brightener is the only preparation , 
that will successfully clean and polish a waxed floor rag? 
removing the wax or injuring the finish. H. B. 

FOR VARNISHED AND SHELLACED FLOORS—It takes nae 






away that dull, dusty, worn look. / "ve » 
It does more than cle a and brighten — prevents 4 
heel marks and scratches from showing, it leaves on send me 


a thin refinishing coat which protects the orig- 4 FREE 
inal finish, making it wear about twice as long. rd 

n this way Br ightener saves several times ty Samples and Book 
cost. A’ quart (j5c.) lasts about six months, (Sign your name 
Wr rite to-day for our instructive booklet / and address 
‘Beautiful Ploors;’’ we will send it free 4 also dealers’s name) 
and with it liberal samples of Old Eng f 
lish Floor Wax and Brightener. Use 
the coupon or write 


Brightener 40c pt., 75c a, $1.35 
half gal., $2.50 ga ¢ 


Write for the book and fre ee samy ai 
Satisfy yourself—mention dealer’s name. 


4 
A 


A. S. Boyle & Co. fr 





4 








eres of F. E. Wing, Mechanicsburg, O. 
Holman, Architect, Philadelphia, Pa, 


“The house is framed in the usual way; and sheathed solid 
with hemlock boards, put on over Sheathing Quilt nailed to 
the studding.”—Country Life in America, March, 1907. 


THE COST OF 
Cabot’s Sheathing Quilt 

















4 Unless the walls of the bathroom are bright and pretty, and easily 
kept clean, it cannot be a pleasant or sanitary place. The plain 
and fancy tile designs of SANITAS not only make possible the 
most attractive of all bathrooms, but assure long service and ever- 
lasting cleanliness and freshness. 








Ask your dealer or decorator to show you SANITAS or 
write us your needs fully. We will tell you how to be satis- 

factorily supplied, also send you free samples and sketches. 
mer. The quilt will save enough coal in two average winters 


STANDARD OIL CLOTH COMPANY, Dept. K, 320 Broadway, New York City 
to pay for itself, and then it will keep on saving fuel and doc- 


tor’s bills and making the whole family comfortable as long ‘ . | ao 
as the house stands. It is cheaper to build warm houses than J 
to heat cold ones—and more healthful and comfortable. “Ah. i FR 


Send for a sample of Quilt — it is not a ay MON, a Lage AE , Orman: 
mere felt or paper, but a real protection sa Ci aeaae Mls aS: : EES 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc. fn, .. 
141 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 
1133 Broadway, N. Y. 350 Dearborn Ave., Chicago 
Agents at all Central Points 


for Lining this Entire House was $36.69 


The house will always be warm in winter and cool in sum- 
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@ Something new in every 
number. That’s why 40,000 
people are reading OUTING 
now who were strangers to it 
a year ago. 


@ November ranges from 
horseback travel in the Rock- 
ies to the simple life in Jamai- 
ca—from the REAL DANGER 
OF ATHLETICS to the invasion 
of the English starling. 


@. Photographs of the new 
football, golf champions, and 
a dog that plays baseball. 


@. OuTING for 1911 will be the 
realization of our ideal—a 
complete mirror of the body 
and spirit of outdoor life in all 
its forms. 

¢ All news-stands, 25 cents. $3.00 
a year. Send fifty cents in stamps 


to-day for three months’ trial sub- 
scription. 
Liberal offer to local repre- 
sentatives. Write for terms. 


OUTING PUBLISHING COMPAN ( 
Q © 


wry SISFIFTH AVENUE - - * NEW YORK CITY ey 























ABSOLUTELY FREE 
A Five Vol. Set of 


MAUPASSANT FlowseGerdlem 


Illustrated 


ach Volum 








a! 


You are not to pay a.ything for the set N 
nor AFTER you receive it 
RDENARILY we could offer these s 
the regula ‘ <pected tra 





bas enab d us i f t ind 
ers to our magazin Phat 1 "| 1 
PEARSON’S MAGAZINI N we're 


price of these books that you will be conti 
ers year after jy r hat it i 
business to let you these sets of DE MA 
SANT ABSOL rELY FREE in order t 











started. 
Our - Proposition : 
The Magazine of Good Taste 
The price of PEARSON'S MA‘ ‘AZINI is ‘ e_s 
copy, which if purchased by single copies In Country or Suburban Living 
a year. or DOX rv ipp d expres 
on. the five volumes of DE MA Al i ASSANT, 150 @, This superb magazine covers, as never before, the 
Serie 1010, yoy er none agie am whole subject of planning and furnishing, and the 
cents each, according to distance; so send us $ work of the garden and grounds. It solves with prac- 
the year's subscription t the magazine and tical suggestions all your building problems—tells you 
absolute cost of sh es all you want to know about planning, building matenals, 
Thon Arve No Further Charges of porches, doorways, chimneys, staircases and windows 
and it tells you just how to secure beauty and dis- 
me Kind Whatever tinctive effect in your furnishings—wall and floor 


eiseiaidenesiie 5 cea wake coverings, draperies, furniture, glass and silver. 


books will be aeieess ' oe it dey oven J @ HOUSE & GARDEN is the one necessary 
press companies « 10 cents more for thes¢ guide for the planning and cultivating of your flower 
shipments); or send the full amount at once ar and vegetable gardens and your home grounds. It will 
manos Yt t a ae, Pape A gem Nee guide you in laying out your grounds — your 


query way, without santa space be a country estate or a suburban It will 
refund you either t ts or $2.60 paid give you just the information you want E selecting 
‘ and cultiy yating trees, hedges, lawns, shrubs, vines, 
French Classics annuals, perennials and all the vast number of growing 
things which surround the country home. 





IRENCH authors i ritt nany li 

i a — <4 rane unk @. Send us $1 and let us send you HOUSE & 
those who read only English. Prudish modest GARDEN for six months. This will include three 
— —— e have d 'G ; of hem rl splendid Special Numbers—the “Beautiful Christmas 
arena att ere ea eat Maupassa Number” (December), the “Great Building Num. 
color for his un assed stories. Sttong in ima ber” (January), and the “Gardening Guide” (April). 
on, -_ — ing with patural enthusiasm and } Isn't it worth $1 to have all this wealth of inspiration 
Si Mituies Senile leameesinds-aek on ee Ge and suggestion to muke your home and its surround- 
they might or as we would—BUT THE REAL D ings more beautiful? _ Fill in the coupon and mail (at 
INGS OF LIFE A Maupassant always our risk) with a checl: or a $1 bill. 
His dramatic instinct, his situations and his I 
are overW helming I bsorbing stories s] 
in every library—te te of ad l, mystery, advent: McBRIDE, WINSTON @& CO., 449 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Send me HOUSE & GARDEN for - months according to 


your special offer to new subscribers. 1 enclose $1 in payment 


comedy, pathos and tragedy, love and realism 


You Must Write AT ONCE Name eee eee ee ee eee see ween ee 


PEARSON’S MAGAZINE Address....++++++. 


425 East 24th St. NEW YORK CIT Add 25¢ for eatned cen. ch ae 
































THIRTY DAY OFFER 


To buy long term subscriptions at EXCEPTIONAL PRICES 


In April we made our subscribers a special offer on long term paid-in-advar subscriptions. Wise readers snapped up 
this bargain—others have since asked to take advantage of it. For the benefit of these readers and others we renew this offer. 
It will never be renewed again and expires November 30th, 1910. 

30 Day Price Regular Price 30 Day Price Regular Price 

2 years..-----------$4.00 $6.00 5 years ---§ 8.00 $15.00 

0 eee 5.00 9.00 10 years 10.00 30.00 
Subscriptions at these prices will not be accepted unless sent to us direct. Accef 1is limited offer TODAY. It’s UNUSUAL, 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL CO., HERBERT S. STONE, Publisher, 246 MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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a a Water - Works | 


System of Your Own 


Put a “Paul” Pump in your cellar—or 
your barn—pipe it to the nearest water sup- 
ply or to your well or cistern—connect the 
motor to the lighting circuit—and you will 
always have plenty of water under pressure 
all through your house at a cost of less than 
1% cents for 150 gallons. Can be arranged 
to pump into an open tank—to increase 
pressure of citv supply or for pneumatic water 
system. 


Don’t confuse the “Paul” Pump with 
other light duty pumps. It is entirely differ- 
ent in pminciple. Size for size, it has a 
greater capacity than any other pump on the 
market. So simple any one can tend it, or 
it can be furnished to work automatically 
without any attention if desired. 


No matter how difficult your water supply 
problem seems, write for the advice of our 
expert engineers. They will advise you free 
of charge just what to do. 


Our booklet No. 2020 will interest you. 
It tells why we claim the “Paul” Pump is 
the best. Send for it today. 


Fort Wayne Engineering & Mfg. Co. 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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To Keep Rugs Free from Dust and Moths 


nothing is so ieee or so easy to use as the 


TUEC-170 airciesnine System 


Cleans thoroughly because the dust and germs are drawn outdoors 
—not released back into the room as with ordinary cleaners. No effort 
required because you don’t have to carry the rugs to the cleaner nor the 
cleaner to them. 

The TUEC-170 is built into your house like your 
heating or plumbing system. From any floor you can " ‘ 

tool with the working parts in the trouble. Not a rotary or dia- 
cellar, turn on the power and do the work. 

A continuous, even volu 
300,000 cut 
dirt an d impur t too wnat 
to the cellar and then through a vent to ie hema 
or outside. 

Brings to your h ome all the advantages of the large 
mach ines used in hotels and ic buildings yet costs 
but $200, only a trifle mo ana well-made portable 
cleaner. Easily and ine vely installed in any 
house now built or under construction. 


Pan oye 





Nothing to wear out or make 








phragm pump system but a 


e of 170 cubic feet or powerful centrifugal fan fully 
1 rawsall the dust, 









protected by patents owned by 
The United Electric Co 







oi cpt Riles 


Send for our free Booklet 
It tells all about the TUEC-1 70—how it works, what it cleans, how it adds 
to the comfo-t and healthfulness of any home. 


THE UNITED ELECTRIC CO. 
4 Hurford Street CANTON, OHIO 


We make larger systems for schools, churches, hotels, apartment buildings, etc. 


Write for further information, 


oh ae 








AGENTS WANTED We give commissions enabling our representatives to 
make from $5.00 to $10.00 a day. Write at once. 
A. M. MINNICK, Circulation Manager, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 246 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 



































GUARANTEED BOILER RATING 


What it means to you 
The average catalog says: “We only guarantee our boilers against defective cast- 


ings.” Why should you use a boiler that the manufacturer refuses to guarantee? 
The Gorton Side Feed Boiler is guaranteed to carry the amount of 
radiation given for each size in our catalog. If the boiler does not 
come up to the guarantee, we make good. It is our loss—not yours. 
Our new catalog with guaranteed ratings is yours for 
the asking. Send for a copy and investigate for yourself. 


GORTON & LIDGERWOOD COMPANY, 96 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 
BOSTON, 77 Oliver Street CHICAGO, Fisher Building 








Test it with a Hammer 





FLOOR VARNISH 


Hammer — heel — mar — waterproof. 
Prove it yourself. Send for Free Sample 
Panel finished with “61.” Test it. 
everywhere. Floor booklet free. 


_ PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 


81 Tonawa actories in 
Bulle st N. ¥ Established 61 Years aes Cities 

















Sold 














The Fire Risk 


OUR risk of loss by fire should be reduced 
to a minimum by telling your agent that 
you wanta policy in a company that, i ina 
hundred years, has never failed to pay a loss. 
That company is the Hartford Fire lnenmnes 
Company. Cut out this coupon, sign your name 
and send It to the agent or broker who places 
your insurance. It will be notice to him that 
when your insurance expires, you want him to get 
you a policy in the Hartford. 


When my insurance expires, please see that I = a policy in the HARTFORD 





Address 
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Your wife’s a judge of human nature, isn’t 


— 


xe r. ¥ " ‘2, 
he “Judge! She’s a prosecuting attorney!”— 
4 e Cleveland Leader. 
| The use of the automobile is said to be growing 
/; so general in Kansas that it is difficult to find 


enough horseshoes for the quoit games.—Rochester 











Post-Express. 


f\ | [! | \ for an buildin — ! | \ Small -Boy — Please, sir, mamma wants a ta 
| Clerk — How long does st tit? Boy 
| line. erk — How long does she want it? — 
| | \ for any institution— | I yh a sir, but I think she wants to en 
ousekee per. 
| | any place—anywhere 


No matter where you want water, or how much 
you want, or under what conditions you want 
it, it will pay you to investigate the 


Kewanee System 
| of Water Supply 











THE LIMIT 
Brothers, I am sixty-one, 
And my work on earth is done; 
Peace should follow after storm. 
teach me down the chloroform. 
— Dr. Osler. 

































Little Willie— What is a lawyer, pa? Pa— 
| A lawyer, my son, is a man who induces two other 

men to strip for a fight and then runs off with their 
clothes.— Chicago News. 





She (on shipboard)— Shall I have your lunch 
brought up to you, dear? He (feebly). No, love; 
have it thrown straight overboard. It will save 






















: ; time — and trouble.— Tatler. 
No city water system provides better water supply iil a or 
service. With your own private plant—a Kewanee 7 
System—you can have an abundance of water de- INCOGNITO 


livered under strong pressure, to all your fixtures 
and hydrants—to the bathroom, kitchen, laundry, 
lawn, stables, garage—anywhere. 
Thousands of Kewanee Systems are in | 

every day, year in and year out, for supplying 
city, country and suburban homes, private and 
public institutions, country clubs, schools, 
apartment buildings, fraternal homes, factories, 
towns, etc. 
The Kewanee System is a high quality water 
; system through and through. It is the only 
“Vik “oN absolutely guaranteed no-trouble system 

= 

ad 


ff 


"Read at a recent social gathering of army officers 
| on Governors Island.] 

| The shades of night were falling fast 

As through a town in Europe passed 

4 quiet man, with stealthy tread, 

Who now and then in whisper said, 
Incognito! 


use 


Before him blared a big brass band, 

He shot off guns with either hand; 

A red torch flared above his,head 

And as he cheered again he saic, 
Incognito! 





He wore a sash red, white and blue, 
At times he beat a bass drum, too, 
And then he stood upon his head, 
As with a wink he said, 

Incognito! 








Write for our Catalog No. 6, and 
full information. Estimates and 
engineering service free. 


Kewanee Water Supply Co. 
Kewanee, Illinois. 
2078 Hudson-Terminal Bldg., 50 Church 
Street, New York City. 
1212 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
305 Diamond Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“Ts that your name?” the old man cried, 

He waved the questioner aside, 

“Begone! thy query gives me dread, 

I’m traveling you see,’ he said, 
Incognito! 


“Stay!” cried a maid, “aren’t you T. R. 

The mighty hunter from afar?” 

The stranger flushed and hung his head, 

I’m trying hard to keen, he said, 
Incognito! 








But when they asked him for his name 

He would not mention it; instead, 

He tried to ride away and said, 
Incognito! 


Where’er he went ’twas just the same, 





e 
Wolff Plumbing 
And then as through the land he passed 


55 YEARS OF Q UALITY And when he sailed for home at last, 


General Offices TRENTON, N. J Nobody knew the strange man’s name, 
L. WOLFF MFG. Co. Nobody knew from whence he came. 

Showrooms and MANUFACTURERS OF DENVER, COLO His modest ways, his cringing mien 

: 7 rn Left memories calm, and most serene. 
Main Werke PLUMBING GOODS ST. LOUIS, M And, if you ask the people there 
CHICAGO, ILL. OMAHA, NEB Just who he was, with puzzled air 

. EXCLUSIVELY Each one will say, and shake his head. 

Cable Ad. “WOLFFCO” WRITE FOR SUGGESTION BOOKLET MINNEAPOLIS He never told, he only said, 





Incognito! 
— New York Times. 
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(Patented) 


dered wax. 


It is LIQUID and flows readily from the can. 
It is applied simply with a soft cloth and polished 
with a dry cloth in from 10 to 20 minutes. There 
is no heavy brush to buy or to push, no hard 
rubbing, no back-ache, no discomfort. 


In Less Than An Hour 


You can wax a floor 15 feet square, ready 
to walk on in less than one hour. Think of that 
as compared to three or four hours of hard labor 
applying common wax. 


Absolutely Sanitary 


It contains no grease or paraffine, so that it 
cannot collect or hold dust, dirt or germs, nor soil 
rugs or clothing. 





To Dealers 7 Paints, Hard- 
ware, Drugs, etc. 





We have a very special and interesting offer 
to make to you. Write us to-day and let us give 
you the details without obligation on your part. 











Here at last is a floor wax that 
finishes perfectly hard or soft wood floors, 
furniture and woodwork, without possessing 
any of the disagreeable features of paste or pow- 


wey 
Ht 
& Sa 26.93 










Water Won’t Harm It 


It dries quickly and hard but remains tough 
and elastic. It can be wiped up with water with- 
out turning white or peeling off. Heel marks 
won't show and nothing can scratch or mar it. 


It Covers More Surface 


than any other wax made and is therefore cheaper 
in the end. One gallon will keep the average 
home in condition for a year. 


GET A LIBERAL SAMPLE FREE 


at your dealers or send us !|0 cents in stamps or silver 
to cover cost of packing and mailing and we will send 
sample bottle and some valuable information about 
floors—Get it to-day. 


At all first class dealers— % pint 25c; pint 45c; quart 85c; % gallon $1.60; gallon $3.00. 


THE COLUMBUS VARNISH COMPANY 
Dept.11 | COLUMBUS, OHIO 


R. R. DONNEALEY & SONS CO., PRINTERS, CHICAGO 








None can go further 
ease and comfort. Its Pur; 
been exceeded by its Pe: 
no car excels it. We ha 
of same general lines, but « 
and seven passenger cai 
is ready for all who write 


The Dayton Motor Car 
Day [ } Ohio 
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